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For the Companion. 
THE END OF IT. 
By M. A. Denison, 


“One hundred and twenty-five 
dollars! What shall I do? I can’t 
go to mother, for she hasn’t even a 
hundred and twenty-five cents to 
spare atany time. I have no friends. 
Oh, what a fool I have been! Oh, 
what a fool!”’ 

The lad, Harry McNair, only eigh- 
teen, whose fine face delighted all 
who saw it, sprang from the chair, 
erushed the paper figured from top 
to bottom in his strong right hand, 
and began to walk nervously back 
and forth. 

“IT was going to do such great 
things,—I was going to be such a 
grand man! Oh, what castles I have 
built, and how fondly mother used 
to listen to me! Poor mother! she 
believes in me yet, is thinking of me ° 
to night,—and I have allowed my- 
self to be led.by that devil!’’ 

He drew his breath hard, and 
locked his teéth together. 

“I was warned, but I would: not 
listen. Little by little he drew me 
on, and all the time I knew it was 
wrong, and now I have gambled for ~ 
money. He let. me win for atime, 
and then I lost and lost, until-l owe: 
him one hundred and twenty dollars, 
and he will have it. If I refuse to 
make over my salary, he will go to 
my uncle, and that will ruin me. 
And he says he’ll do it. Oh, how 
shall I save myself?” 

He looked over his few possessions,—a flute, 
several books, his best suit,—they would not sell 
for twenty dollars in ready money. 

He thought of writing to his mother; but no, 
it would kill her to think that he had deviated 
from the straight line of honor. She was so 
proud of him, had such confidence in his love 
for her! 

They had talked together of the severe temp- 
tations, and he had promised—what had he not 
promised? Besides, how could she help him? 
There was already a mortgage on the old house, 
which he was to pay, so he had decided, before 
he was twenty-one. He had been saving money 
for months for that object; but the money was 
all gone,—squandered, lost! 

‘And I am lost!’’ he groaned, flinging himself 
down and burying his face in his hands. 

There came a knock at the door. He knew 
who was there. His face flushed, then turned 
white. A tingling sensation ran through his 
nerves. If he had, but locked the door, his ene- 
my might not have found him; but poor Harry 
was thoughtless in this as in other things, and 
the handle turned just as he lifted himself up 
and tried to show a little spirit in his face. 

“Moping, are you?” queried a low, frank 
voice. ‘‘Never do that; it’s bad for the health. 
Come, let’s go down to the saloon; there’s to be 
a match there between Ned Condray and Tom 
Walters. I tell you it will be the snuggest little 

game of billiards to be seen this season, and I 
bet on the little Frenchman,” 

“J don’t care about going, Hampden. I've got 
to give up all that sort of thing, and’’—— 

A low, soft laugh, with a mocking devil in it 
that stung Harry to the quick, interrupted him. 

‘Don’t be spoony, Mac; don’t play the senti- 
mental good boy of the Sunday school books; 
don’t acknowledge that you haven’t pluck enough 
to use the good things of this world without 
abusing them. You haven’t learned to be a 
man yet, I see; haven’t backbone enough. 

. There’s too much mother in you” —— 
Harry sprang to his feet with flashing eyes. 
‘Don’t you speak of my mother!” he cried, 


No questions were asked, ‘The young 





for me to take her name on. my lips after— 
after’’—— 

His lips quivered, the véins of his temples 
were red and swollen, and unable to command 
himself, he burst into tears. 

His friend, vile as he was, seemed touched by 
this exhibition of sorrow. 

**Look here, Mac,’’ he said, ‘‘I didn’t mean to 
hurt your feelings, neither did I intend any 
disrespect to—to your mother. You take things 
too hard, let me tell you, for a man of the world. 
I suppose you are thinking, of that money. 
Don’t let it trouble you in the least; I can wait 
a month or two. I’min funds this morning, and 
feel first-rate. Come, come, cheer up!”’ 

“Thank you, Hampden,” said Harry, in a 
broken voice; ‘‘but I don’t see how I’m to pay 
you if I put it off six months; so where’s the 
use?”’ 

“Well, hang it, don’t talk about it now! Ill 
put you in the way of getting it. You might 
make it in a night, you know.” 

“T'll not make it by play,’’ said Harry, stur- 
dily. 

‘Perhaps not; but let’s go down to Chillian’s. 
I wouldn’t miss that game for anything, and it’s 
about time. Don’t say you can’t go, for you 
can. It will put you in spirits, and if you want 
to bet 4 trifle, ’’— 

“I won’t do it, Hampden; I’m never going to 
bet again. Ill go tothe saloon just for once to 
please you, but I mean to cut the whole thing. 
Only once let me get ont of debt, and good-by to 
all temptation of that kind. You'll see.” 


it was spoken,— 
*T lead, you follow, young man.” 





clenching both hands. ‘It is almost sacrilege 


“Of course we shall,” sneered Hampden; but 
the sneer was carefully concealed, though it was 
followed by a smile that. said as plainly as though 


Just here was the opportunity that God gave 
Harry MeNair to resist the evil instore for him; 
but he gave way to the stronger will of Hamp- 
den, a young man as wicked and daring as he 
was handsome and fascinating. He could not |. 
choose at once to break his bonds and fly from 
the tempter. He had learned to be passionately 
fond of cards and billiards. It was in his blood, | enlist. 











though he did not know it, and that was why his 
mother had always guarded him so carefully. 
Close to the heels of Ned Condray,-Harry, with 
his companion, sprang up the stairs leading to 
the saloon. As he did so, his foot touched some- 
thing that rolled. He looked down, saw it was 
a pocket-book, and almost without thought he 
picked it up and thrust it in his pocket. Did 
Condray lose it? 

‘““Why he?’’ cogitated Harry; dozens of men 
had been up the stairs. At all events, he would 
not say anything, but wait till he had examined 
it,—a fatal delay. 

All through the trial of the two contestants he 
was absent-minded, and left the moment the de- 
cision was given in favor of the little Frenchman. 
At home he threw the pocket-book on the table. 
Unwillingly he opened it. It was full of bank- 
bills of a small denomination, in all one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

No matter about depicting the struggles that 
tore Harry’s unhappy heart,—those who have 
been there know them. Those who have not, 
God keep them innocent. 

Harry fell. His widowed mother, his honor, 
were forgotten. Early next day Hampden was 
paid, and after all was settled, he said,— 

“So you found Condray’s pocket-book, did 
you? Well, I'm mum; I’m going away South. 
Much obliged, but I’m afraid they'll be down on 
you. Sterns’s boy was looking out of the win- 
dow on the first landing, and he told Condray he 
saw you pick it up,—told him not twenty min- 
utes ago. Ithought I'd comé round,—glad I did. 
Good-morning;” and with a satanic chuckle, 
Hampden left poor, bewildered, frightened Har- 
ry to his own conscience. 

The boy seized his hat. He was quite calm, 
but it was the calmness of despair. He threw 


out of sight. 





the pocket-book in the fire, reserving the thirty 
dollars, and then rushed from the house down 
to the river, hailed a boat and was soon rowed 


One week after that, in a far-off city, a re- 
eruiting sergeant was hailed bya youth of refined 
and melancholy aspect, who said he wanted to 


man was entered, and took his place 
with a dozen roistering, drunken 
German and Irish recruits, silent, 
thoughtful, sunken-eyed, but quiet 
and dignified. 

Of course he became more or less 
the butt of the coarser natures by 
which he was surrounded. With the 
same sad aspect he went through the 
drill, or walked passively to his quar- 
ters. Those who noticed him always 
wondered who he was,—that delicate, 
thoughtful, handsome-faced lad. He 
talked to no one, he wrote no letters; 
he just moved patiently from one 
duty to another, till one day, while 
at drill, he fell down in a fainting-At. 

He was removed to a hospital, and 
treated for malarial fever; but his 
disease was heart-break, In his sleep 
he moaned for his mother. In his 
waking moments his spirit cried for 
her; but. he said nothing until the 
last, Ohe morning he called the 
doctor. 

“Am I dying?’’ he asked. 

be afraid. to tell me.’’ 

“You have, I fear, but a little while 
to live,” sdid the’ déctor, tenderly. 

“Oh, Iam so homesick!"’ was the 
feeble response, through quivering 
lips, already pallid with death. . “Tf 
once!” 

“Shall I write'to her?” 

“Never!” was the hollow response. 
‘Tt is enough that I have broken her 
heart. She must never know how I 
died,—where I died. O mother, 

mother!” and with that ery the agonized soul 
quitted its broken tenement. : . 
The poor mother—alas for poor mothers whose 
boys are led astray by evil companions!—never 
knew what became of Harry, only that the theft 
was traced to him. For a few years she lin- 
gered, mourning, yet hopeful of his return, and 
then she died with his name upon her lips. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BIRTHDAY BOUQUET. 


“Do you know, mamma, we haven’t a present 
ready for your birthday on the 18th?’ 
“You don’t like to have us buy things for it, 


and Helen’s lost the five dollars Uncle Jack gave 
her, and can’t get the zephyr wool for the shawl 
she wanted to make for you. As for the boys. 
they are never ready with anything. And O 
mamma, you know the landscape I was paint- 
ing for you? Well, Prof. Mayer said the cow 
in it looked like a dog, and there was some- 
thing wrong about the perspective, so I rubbed 
it out. To-day’s the 12th, and we’ve nothing 
for you yet.”’ 

Mrs. Oliver laughed at Cara’s doleful face and 
voice. ‘What a chapter of accidents!” she 
said. ‘Don’t you know, my love, that a simple 
flower with a few loving words from my chil- 
dren, is as much to me as a handsome present? 
I only want some token that you think of me on 
that day. Let me have a bouquet to which you 
have each contributed.” 

Whilst her mother was speaking, Cara was 
plunged in a profound reverie. Bright, imagi- 
native, with a vivid fancy, though only sixteen, 
she had taken the highest prizes at school both 
for composition and elocution, But to-day, her 
fancy could suggest nothing that was not trite 
and commonplace. f 

“Just.a bouquet,” she muttered to herself as 
she walked into the brary. ‘Any child can 
give a flower. It wouldn’t be worthy of mam- 
ma or of us,” 

“Just come here and listen to this chapter, 





Cara!” cried her sister Grace, about two years 


you know, and Grace can’t finish her pincushion, » 
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younger, who was bending over one of the 
“Waverley Nove! 

“fm busy,” said Cara. ‘Tell me what it’s 
about. Ihaven’t time to stop while you read it.” 

“Oh, it’s grand! A Highland chief visits a 
Lowlander, who boasts to him of his grandeur 
and. his wealth, and calls his attention to mag- 
nificent silver candlesticks on the table. 

“‘T can show you finer ones than that in my 
castle,’ said the Highlander, contemptuously. 

“Of course, his host thought he was boasting, 
for he knew how poor the chief was. But a 
heavy wager was laid, and in a month it was to 
be settled by a visit to the Highlands. The 
gentleman was received hospitably by the chief, 
and at supper-time was ushered into a long, low, 
smoky hall, with one hundred torches burning, 
each held by a Highlander,—retainers of the 
chieftain. 

“Behold my candlesticks!” he said, pointing 
tothe men. ‘Dare you affirm that a brave and 
honest man is not of more value than a silver 
candlestick?’ ’’ 

Cara, listening, was struck by a sudden idea. 
“Living candlesticks!’ she thought. ‘Why not 
living flowers?—or, rather, hnman flowers?” 

Her undeveloped thought began to take form, 
and soon Cara was lost to the social circle, and 
went about for a day or two with ink blotches 
on her nose and hands, and her forehead wrin- 
kled with thought. 

Mamma asked no questions, though the house 
was kept in astir from morning until night by 
Cara’s young friends, who were coming and go- 
ing all the time, with mysterious looks, and little 
scraps of white paper in their hands. But when, 
one day, she came suddenly upon Bob, sitting 
on the gate-post, with his legs twisted around it, 
and gesticulating violently whilst Ire ranted aloud, 
she hardly knew what to make of it. That tall, 
gawky boy of hers, when he saw her, turned as 
red as a turkey-cock, slipped down from his 
perch, and fairly ran away. Cara, too, came to 
her one day, and asked, gravely,— 

“Mamma, your name is Mary, but isn’t Mary 
sometimes called May?” 

“Yes, but why-do you ask?’ 

“May is sweeter, mamma. 
always called May.” 

At last the birthday dawned. Cara insisted 
upon superintending mamma’s toilet. She ar- 
ranged the folds of the light gray silk, and the 
rich falof, aes, bit the, ie iweinted. spon 
brown hair, and then conducted her to an im- 
prompta throne on the lawn, a little raised from 
the ground, and covered over with leaves and 
vines. 

Even Mr. Oliver was not allowed to share his 
wife’s throne, but_had to take a seat with the 
family, who had collected from the neighbor- 
hood (all the Olivers were settled near each 
other), and Cara, having arranged everything, 
retired. 

After a time, a sudden burst of music was 
heard from behind a rose-arbor, and a beautiful 
procession approached the throne. Each flower 
was represented by different girls, so admirably 
that each seemed a separate bouquet of the 
special flower she had selected. They ranged 
themselves in a semicircle around the throne, 
and Cara, who personated the rose, advanced 
and offered her mother a spray of them with 
these words: 

Where the fang arrows dung 
a Pr 4 their glory gave, 


upon me ung, 
And Love’s from the Save, 


O’er them radiant blushes flung. 


“And she cried, *O Queen of flowers. 
Spread your realm from clime to ci: " 


Sor topic snlight Sal lower, 
ir san ght burns and shines, 
Roses deck tock and bower, 
anen, with their test Siete: 


“Yet my crownof love and 
In my ‘Tady May! IT lay,— 


I wish you were 


ed eet end antot Concty 

ore L in this wreath for May? 

“Take it, for a spell is on them— 
Spell which which charms all ill frean thee; 


ror, you see, 
ee ee witten thom 
& perfume rare 
Like slives which hold within them 
Virtues which all time must spare.” 


Mamma saw that she was expected to answer; 
but not being prepared, she was somewhat be- 
wildered. Yet she managed to say,— 

“The rose honors me beyond my deserts. I 
think we should all learn from her the secret of 
being beautiful and fragrant, not only in the sun- 
shine, but in the bleakest places of life.”’ 

Mamma recognized her pretty Grace in the 
Lily which now advanced, and laid her snowy 
flower in her hand. 

“DBeneath the bine and tender skies of May, 
From 
The snes fils ret aa 


“Thou dearest one, ‘their yom pce 
Of that white soul of thine Ag 


“A heart of gold within the perfumed leaves,— 
That a op hd hor ever dream 
The precious secret there. 


“Then take pees taaeeiee wrert ont ange 
Holdest thy soul. Love’s jewel rare, 
And Trnth’s eternal light. 


Mamma’s face.was grave, nay, even sad, when 
she bent over the lily. She remembered her 
little Ada’s white, dead face framed in by lilies 
only a year before, and she thought of her as 
she spoke,— 

“Fair hily, worthy to be held by the ‘blessed 
Damozels’ in Paradise, may saintly souls carry 
you to the very gates of heaven! Amongst all 
flowers you have been chosen as a type of pur- 
ity, and the blessed Saviour Himself has bade us 
consider you the emblem of trusting faith.” 

Helen, 2 mass of white starry jessamines, 
brought the fragrant tribute. 


“ee Southern breezes stole within my bowers, 
Waking me with greetings from the glowing day. 

Full of dreamful! languor, still I asked ~~ pad 
*What is that you teil me of the Lady M - 4a 

Then the flowers answered, ‘break thy Poe rous languor, 
Raise thy sta: tals, with Gander apon their breast ; 

It isour Lady’s bi y,and behold you ~aeee he ne Boner, 
If alone of all the flowers you remain in 

Lady, lo, my! sceptre! with a moonlight wreath ap pol it, 
Twined wi hy mful lotus fancies, and a tropic star- 


ht so 
Waveit oer er = very gently, for the fancies which have 
So = they are, and fleeting, cannot linger with it 


Pct smiled as she said, “I must not wave 
the sceptre, for Ido not wish the sweet dream 
broken. Let it linger until it fades utterly.” 

What was this object now drawing near the 
throne? A perfect pyramid of clover blossoms, 
so artistically arranged on a long green mantle 
that mamma had to look sharply to guess who 
it was. 

A funny little saucy, turned-up nose and 
twinkling eyes proclaimed Bob’s identity. He 
did not hand his flowers very gracefully, his 
tone of voice was rather aggressive, which, by 
the way, was Bob’s normal condition. 


Pe yern mm ou may deem 
am ov 
— in.the midst of this gene throng 
1 push my way in no silken 
But in homely, modest 
The roses yonder toss their 
yand ‘agar ow rived Hower 
*“Whata my ope vulgar, low-liv: er 
Before our 
But yet, when ‘he — 
as new, I came, 
Ere your rose or lily 


a name. 
Under faint suns I drew my breath. 


a 
were ry sw 
Glittered and smote thi the sullen sir, 
iE Be Gate pote back, but I alone 
‘ollowed guilty, wretched ; 
Followed into the dismal : 


And blossomed, and cheered, ttl. my three-fold leaf 
Was chosen to symbol the Holy Three 
goes a saint’s dm 3g blessing is on my sheaf. 


Tieave dhe gait 

I tare ie glitter, 

tor me the dew 

And the sun is fitter, 

I have no beauty, but give thee trath, 
Constant and tender and full of ruth.” 


Mamma wanted to catch up her snub-faced 
boy and hug him, but of conrse this was not to 
be thought of in this dignified play. So she 
gave a stately inclination of the head, and said,— 

“I greet the clover blossom warmly. It re- 
minds me of my childhood, when I spent many 
a sammer hour in hunting the four-leaf clover. 
I think I am still seeking it, or the happiness it 
is said to bring, but ina differént manner and by 
different paths.” 

A brilliant pomegranate blossom came next, 
and Amy Westall, Cara’s friend, personated it 
well. 

reeoemese lesa a 


n, and air, 
in the dusky hair 4 fa ish maid 
My piente bells are de’ 
I ring Love s chimes in that at fragtint shade; 
a heart aflame 


Biv thes An teoalow e of love, but yet with shame 
At words which seem so weak and tame.” 


“Your crimson bells ring a sweet tale of the 

Southland,”’ said mamma, “but it is too mas 
though fall of pictures.”’ 

It was a lovely face which came next, foal 
in a gigantic pansy. Mamma’s beautiful young 
sister Eveline, with eyes themselves pansies in 
color, and with wreaths of the flower garlanding 
her dress, and trailing from her hair. No 
flower, mamma thought, could be fairer, as she 
approached and laid her offering down. 


wre had woodianeagtreames, 





“The most beautiful of old legends have clus- 
tered around your’ flower,” answered mamma, 
“Tite wonld be barren withont and the 





priceless things she stores away. None of us 


like to forget or be forgotten, and so 1 hail you, 
sweet flower of loving, faithfal remembranee,”” 
A charming little group came forward bound 
together by daisy chains. They were little mid- 
gets, some not more than four years old, but 
mamma’s niece, Bertha, about eight or nine, 
was spokeswoman for the daisies, and kept 
them in order. 
“A little humble, modest 
White-crested wi 


sweet enchan hours, 
fair, 

Look jowers. 
And when this chain we wrought y, 

w magic reach thy heart, 

So F ne us now the dear reward, 
One kiss, sweet lady, ere we part.” 

Mamma was only too happy to throw off re- 
straint. She kissed and hugged the little ones, 
and behold the whole floral circle came pouncing 
upon her until:she was almost smothered. 

There were tears of happiness in her sweet 
eyes, and a glow in her cheek, when she stood 
up among her children, and told them what a 
bouquet they had given her, and never, never 
would she forget it. 

Papa, too, had rather dim eyes, and a very 
full heart. In fact, all were in rather a tender 
mood, when Bob made a lively diversion in his 
excitement, by kicking through his clover man- 
tle, and-tripping up on his face. Being imper- 
fectly clad under the torn mantle, he had to be 
hustled into the honse and inducted into his fa- 
miliar garments. But the flowers made the best 
of mamma’s birthday: 

—_+oo———__—___ 
Por the Companion. 
DEEMIE. 

By Buth Chesterfield. 

There she stood in the middle of the kitchen 
floor — asturdy, broad-shouldered Scotch girl, 
with a round good-humored face. She was 
glad in a clean calico dress, with a white ruffle 
fp the neck, while a tidy shawl, a pair of white 
cotton gloves, and a*hat plainly trimmed with 
ribbon, eompleted her attire. 

When she removed -her hat, I saw that her 
hair, which had a tendency to red; was wound 
in a tight:knot behind. “Her eyes, whose color I 
cannot even now tell, looked — into mine 


when she spoke, and al! r there was a di- 
rectnéss and simplicity a bat her which could 


not fail to impress favorably any housekeeper 
accustomed to the shiftings and turnings of the 
ordinary run of servant-girls. 

She told me that her name was Deemie, and 
that she was but three weeks over from the “old 
country,” as she always called Scotland. 

As time went on, I daily discovered new vir- 
tues in Deemie. In the first place, she was 
punctual, and the kitchen clock, which we had 
been in the habit of keeping abont ten minutes 
fast, was now permitted to become a truthful 
chronometer. 

Next she was honest. Great was my joy 
when, during the first week of her stay, she 
brought me my handsomest preserve dish in two 
pieces. ‘‘She was very sorry,” she said, “‘but it 
had slipped out of her hands while she was wip- 
ing it.” 

So many preserve and other dishes had disap- 
peared and left no trace behind, that it was a 
great comfort to be able to view the remains, 
and to feel that in future I should at least know 
what became of things. 

In like manner, she owned that she had 
poured the mock-turtle soup left from dinner 
down the sink-spout, because it was so “‘peppery | 88 
she thought it would choke the pig.”” My hus- 
band, who had just come from a journey, was 
especially fond of mock-turtle soup, but that 
was a minor consideration. 

And Deemie was cheerful. Why she should 
be, I never could tell, for she seldom went oat 
of the house, and made scarcely any acquain- 
tances, yet all day long you could hear her sing- 
ing, ay, and whistling over her work. In the 
evening she read and wrote, or knit long red 
stockings. 

Her literary attainments were not great. The 
books she chose were about suited to a child 
of ten, and so was her handwriting, yet she 


unfrequently she enclosed money in those she 
sent away. Once it was to a sick grandmother; 


was “‘very poor,” 
“But she has a husband?” 
“Oh, yes, bat he took to the drink, you see.” 
I thought I did see, but felt that it would be 





wrote and received a great many letters. Not | and needy. 


ceived a letter from a Scotch girl who had come 
over when she did, asking for money to help her 
brother ‘“‘cross the seas.” 

“Is he related to you?” I asked. 

“No, mistress, he’s just an auld neeboi, like.” 
“Of course you won't send it, then.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall get it all back again,’’ she 
said, with the utmost confidence. 

I'did not sliare this confidence, and said, ‘‘It 
strikes me, if he wishes to emigrate, he had bet- 
ter earn the money first.’” 

‘‘Why, you see he can’t, puir lad, because he’s 
"listed in the army, and he wants to run away. 
Once he gets over to America, they can’t touch 
him, you know.” 

That there could be anything wrong in aiding 
a soldier to desert, seemed not to occur to her; 
nor did that view of the subject make a deep 
impression upon me, but I did my best to dis- 
suade her from making such a use of her 
month’s wages, and in vain. The money went. 
One evening, some months afterward, I went 
into the kitchen, as usual, to give orders for 
breakfast. Deemie’s hands were folded idly in 
her lap, and the red stocking lay on the table. 
She had other employment to-night, for on the 
opposite side of the table sat a young man,—a 
tall, good-looking fellow,—too good-looking, by 
far. 

As I guessed, he was the soldier whom she had 
aided to run away. His name was Rob MclIl- 
vaine. He had come to thank her for her good 
deed, but for my part, I heartily wished Queen 
Victoria’s emissaries had laid hands upon him 
before he landed on American soil, and am quite 
sure, if the opportunity had offered, I should 
have delivered him up to them without hesita- 
tion. My horror of the crime of desertion was 
suddenly very much intensified. 

I felt that his presence in my kitchen boded 
no good; but still he continued to come, and in a 
few weeks Deemie informed me, with many 
blushes, that she and Rob had made up their 
minds to be married. 

Faithful to the last, she said she would not 
leave me till I had found a girl to take her place, 
but this being accomplished, the wedding was 
duly sdlemnized, and the happy pair started out 
together to seek their fortune. 

For some months, Deemie continned to write 
me at intervals, but Icould gather little informa- 
tion from her letters, excepting that ‘‘she was 
well, God be thanked, and hoped I enjoyed the 
same blossing;’’ and presently I ceased to hear 
from her at all. 

At last, one winter evening, I was summoned 
to the door to see a woman who, as Peggy said, 
would “‘neither come in nor go away, but insists 
on having speech with yees. She seems to be 
quare and flighty-like.”’ 

I went to the door. The woman drew the 
shawl from her face. It was Deemie, — but 
Deemie pale, haggard, woebegone; and when, 
in spite of her remonstrances, I had drawn her 
into the warm kitchen, I saw that her clothing 
was of the poorest description. 

The first thing to be done was to attend to her 
physical wants, and it was not until the next 
morning that I drew from her her story. 

It was like a thousand others. Her husband 
had contrived to get from her all her money,— 
even the sixty pounds left by her deceased aunt, 
—and then he had deserted her. It was months 
since she had known anything about him,—not 
since she had a letter from his sister, saying that 
he had gone to one of the Western States and 
got a divorce; yet she would allow no blame to 
be cast upon him. 

ps was the ‘whnskey’ done it,” she would 

; “there was no a better lad ever lived but 
pad the whuskey.”’ 

Of course we kept her with us, and though the 
was not the Deemie of old, it was a relief to find 
that she was neither “quare nor flighty-like,” 
but steady-going and reasonable as ever. 

And here you will think my story might prop- 
erly end, but on the contrary, perhaps the strang- 
est part is still to be told; for as ill-luck would 
have it, just as she had begun to show something 
of her former cheerfulness, and we believed that 
time was doing its inevitable work, she received 
a letter which blasted all our hopes. 

It was from Rob Mcllvaine. ‘Misfortune had 
pursued him,” he said. ‘He was poor, and sick, 
In his trouble he had thought much 
of her, and longed to see her once more in this 
world. He had learned her whereabouts from 


once to a sister who had ‘“‘five wee ones,” and. his sister, and had started to come and see her, 


but had broken down at Epsom, and could get 
no further. Would ssuaderoirw. aaeeseaemmeating 
and come'to him?’ » 

1B te inten ie thew: yon nae, said she, wip- 


useless to expostulate, especially when [ found | ing her ‘eyes, “but I must go and take care of 
that she was an heiress, having “‘sixty pounds 
in the bank,” left her by a deceased aunt. But 


my husband, and hesick and alone, poor fellow.” 
“But he is not your husband,” said I; “‘he 





finally I did expostulate, Tt was when she re- 


got’ divoree, and yon are no more bound to 
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take care of him than of any other man, In 


fact, it would be very improper for you to stay lilies, about a quarter of a mile down the south 


with him under the circumstances.” 

“But I am his wife, don’t you see? J never 
got a divorce; that makes a difference.’’ 

I tried to persuade her that it made no differ- 


ence at all, but utterly failed in the attempt. “T| sides. I wondered that the creature didn’t see us. 


was married to him by the minister,” she said; 
“T meant to bide by it, and I will ’bide by it. 


They couldna ’a’ married me to him without | two hundred feet, when he commenced to plunge 


my consint, could they?” 

“No.”’ 

“Then no mair can they divorce me without 
my consint. In the old country they think it a 
sin to separate man and wife.” 

“And I quite agree with them,—it is a sin; but 
now listen. In this country such a divorce is 
legal,—that means, according to law. Now al- 
though you consider yourself Rob’s wife’”—— 

“And so I am his wife.” 

There was no use in arguing the point, and I 
gave it up. 

So the next morning we drove her over to 
Epsom, which was only twelve miles away, found 
the handsome ne’er-do-weel quite ill enough to 
come to terms, and had the marriage ceremony 
re-performed without delay. 

Deemie had so far forgotten all her wrongs 
that there was no question of forgiving, and we 
left her as happy a woman that day as there was 
in all New England. I wish I could hope that 
it was a prophecy of what the future might be 
to her. 





For the Companion. 


IN THE BACKWOODS. 
In Five Cuarrers.—Cuap. III. 
By 0. A. Stephens. 

Our Joke. 

In June of the summer after we made vinegar 
from birch sap, and read Caesar at Umbazookskus 
Lake, we planted cucumbers to be pickled and sold 
at the logging camps. It did not occur to us that 
cucumber bugs would find our patch away up there 
in the woods; but they did. 

The bugs, however, caused us little anxiety com- 
pared with that caused by the hedgehogs, raccoons 
and bears which swarmed round our poor little 
“farm.” Sometimes deer came in, too. 

Never did three boys have to fight harder and 
watch sharper to preserve their property. We shot 
over thirty hedgehogs and three bears. 

After the cucumbers were well growing, we em- 
barked in another enterprise. 

All along Umbazookskus Stream, below the lake, 
there are natural meadows richly covered with wild 
grass. Hay in winter is always In demand among 
the lumbermen, for hundreds of oxen are employed 
by them during the cold season. 

We determined to cut some of the grass both on 
Umbazookskus Stream and Mud Pond Stream, make 
it into hay and stack it. 

Our scythes, snaths and whetstones we had to buy 
down at Murphy’s, but our rakes and forks we 
made ourselves, the latter from forked saplings, 
worked down to tines and handles with our jack- 
knives; and these made pretty good forks. 

We took our dinners in a bark bucket, went to 
the meadows and mowed till eleven o’clock, then 
we spread the swaths to dry. After that we ate our 
dinner, and lay in the shade and read Cesar fora 
couple of hours. The hay would then be dry enough 
tc rake into windzows. 

The next day these windrows were turned over, 
and by afternoon they were dry enough to go into 
the stack. 

For stacking we first set a long, strong pole deep 





@ moose standing in the water just out among the 


shore. -The day was approaching dusk. 

“Paddle up to him slow,”’ Ed whispered, and took 
up the gun to shoot the animal as soon as we were 
hear enough. 

The moose stood in the mud and water up to his 


Vet was paddling, and sent the canoe along pretty 
fast; but the moose did not stir till we were within 


and flounder. 

Ed fired the moment the moose moved. 

The animal ti dto fl der till we had run 
up pretty close, when it stopped and ined quiet, 
with the excep- 
tion of raising 
and lowering its 
great flapping 


























TOWING THE MOOSE. 


Ed reloaded. We could see no trace of blood. 
The fact was, the moose was mired,—fairly stuck in 
the soft mud. It had no doubt waded in there to rid 
itself of flies. 

A moose does not often get caught in this way; 
but as we paddled round him, we saw that this ani- 
mal was very old,—about the homeliest, scrawniest 
old beast imaginable. He was fairly gray and yel- 
lowed with age, and no doubt weak and infirm. 
The creature had, I think, the stubbiest set of ant- 
lers that ever adorned even a moose. His head, in 
fact, looked like an old dry root. 

“Well,” laughed Ed, ‘‘here’s the gran’dad of all 
the tribe, I guess. .Mildewed and hoary!”’ 

We didn’t know whether to kill him or let him 
go. 

Finally_we_conelnded te ©o+ him sshore alive if 
wecould. So we took the tow-line, such as goes 
with all these Indian canoes, and got a noose round 
the animal’s neck. The line was forty or fifty feet 
long, and would reach, we found, to an old log that 
had fallen out from the shore. 

Vet and I landed on the log, and began to haul 
the animal towards us; but the old fellow was pretty 
deep in the mud, and was not much inclined to help 
himself, till Ed went behind him in the canoe with 
a stick, whittled out sharp, and bradded him. 
When we got him out he was so weak he could 
hardly stand, and we thought that very likely he had 
been in there for some days. We could not see that 
Ed’s shot had touched him. 

As it was growing dark, we hitched our 
venerable game to a tamarack-tree that 
stood out a little by itself among alders 
and high-bush cranberry-shrubs, and went 
home. 

Next day we found him cropping feebly 
at the browse. On approaching him, we 





in the ground, then laid a platform of old logs and 
sticks around the foet of it. The hay was piled up 
on the platform about the pole to the height of 
twelve or fifteen feet. 
We put from a ton to a ton and a half in a stack. 
We had no team and hayrack, so we were obliged 
to carry the hay on stretch-poles. 
These were simply two light, strong poles, which 
we laid down side by side within two feet of each 
other on the ground. The hay was piled on these. 
One of us went before the heap, another behind. 
Taking up the ends of the poles, we would then 
walk off with the load,—and if the one who went 
behind didn’t have a time of it running into holes 
which he conldn’t see, then I’m mistaken in my 
recollections. 
We put up five stacks on the Umbazookskus mead- 
ows, and four over on Mud Pond Stream, and we 
supposed that we had twelve tons of hay in all, ready 
now for winter sale. 
This was in August. Tourists had begun to arrive 
at the Mt. Kineo House, down at Moosehead Lake. 
Many of them made excursions to Chamberlain Hay- 
Farm, going in canoes up and down the two streams. 
They were mostly young fellows from the cities, 
all eager to hunt and fish. Seeing us haying along 
the banks, they would land and ply us with ques- 
tions. We got so tired answering their questions 
about moose and bear, asked by so many parties, 
that at sight of a canoe we would drop in the grass 
and lie out of sight till it had passed. 
We had the use of a canoe ourselves, which be- 
longed to an Oldtown Indian who hunted up here 
in the spring and fall. 
One night, as we were coming home across Mand 


discovered what we had not noticed the 
night before,—that the poor creaturé was 
stone-blind. Both eyes were white with 
films, and he seemed, too, to have almost 
lost his sense of hearing, for we went close 
ap to him before he seemed to notice our 
presence. 

Ed said he ought to be killed, for he 
would starve to death if left to take care of 
himself; and we finally concluded to kill 
him after allowing him to enjoy his feed- 
ing a few days. Vet named the gray old 
wanderer “The Oldest Inhabitant,” and 
said he had no doubt that this was one of 
the elks described by Czsar as being in the 
Hercynian forest, and that it had probably 
come over to America with the Northmen 
about the year 1042. 

We fet the moose remain there hitched, 


our copy of Cesar. The “parson” and one of the 

young doctors were graduates of a university, and 

they wondered where that ‘‘Cxsar’’ came from. No 

statement of ours would make them believe we knew 

enough to read in it; so they quizzed us unmerci- 

fully, and laughed heartily at their own jokes at our 
nse. 

We really hoped after we found that they had 
studied Latin, that we might learnjsomething from 
them, and when they asked us to read, of course did 
the best we could. 

Our pronunciation of the Latin amused them 
amazingly, particularly the “parson.” We didn’t 
care for his laughing if we could only learn some- 
thing from him; but I’m inclined te think that he 
did not know any too.much of Cesar himself. 

All three of them were eager tohunt. They want- 
ed to shoot something,—a bear, or deer, or some- 
thing of that kind; but they knew nothing of hunt- 
ing, and could never even get sight of game of any 
size. They had expected to find the woods here 
full of game; consequently they would come back 
every night disgusted, and the more ready to tor- 
ment us about our Latin, as they smoked their cigars 
and took their wine. 

Then they asked 
us to go hunting 
with them, but we of 
course were too 
busy at our haying 
to comply with their 
request. 

At length we be- 
came indignant, al- 
most angry, at their 
chaff, and deter- 
mined to take some 
of the conceit out 
of them. 

We had not told them of our old blind moose; but 
the following night when we got home Ed said to 
them that we had seen moose signs as we came ealong. 

“Is that so?” they exclaimed. 

“Yes,” says Ed; “and I am sure I could beat up 
that moose before to-morrow noon.” 

That caused them to urge us again to go out with 
them. 

“We have our hay to take care of,”’ said Vet, “and 
cannot afford to spend time in that way.” 

They spoke in whispers a few moments, and then 
offered us ten dollars if we would take them with- 
in sight and good fair range of a moose. 

“No,” said Ed. 

They said no more that night, but the next morn- 
ing they doubled the offer. They would give us 
twenty dollars, if we would take them where they 
could see and have a good fair shot at a moose. 

“All right,” said Ed, “You will promise to pay 
us that if we will bring you within rifle distance of a 
moose?” 

‘$Vee >ree..cembodm ders oe meee IP he DAR 
they strapped on their boning nives and revolvers, 
and loaded their guns. All three had elegant, 
double-barrelled English sporting guns, Purdy’s 
make, worth a hundred and ‘fifty dollars apiece, 
they told us. 

We took them along the “carry path” half a mile 
or more, then round and about through the woods 
five or six miles, pointing out moose signs by the 
way. 

About ten o’clock we 


Ed and Vet and I were in the rushes shaking 
with laughter. They fired six or eight shots. So 
long as the poor brute showed the least sign of life 
they fired at him, for they had been told stories of 
moose turning on hunters. 

Then they ventured up, and discovered that he 
was hitched to a tree, and had been hitched all the 
time. 

There was a silence for some moments, then some 
talk; but the chaffing was on our side now. Of 
course they saw the joke, but wouldn’t take it. 
They considered themselves insulted, and were very 
angry. The “parson” wanted to know whether we 
had any particular motive for hitching up the moose. 
“So he needn’t hurt ye,” said Ed. 

They were so disturbed—and we really were glad 
of it—that we went off and left them. 

Towards supper-time they came to camp, bringing 
gran’sir’s head and antlers. 

That evening Simmons asked us if we expected to 
get the twenty dollars. 

“Of course,” said Ed, 

‘Let us know when you get it, then,” replied 
Simmons, coolly. 

“Didn’t we keep our part of the agreement to the 
letter?” Ed asked. 

“What if you did?” 

“Well, as we did, we expect you to keep your 
part;” and he stepped up quickly and took up one 
of their guns. “I’ll keep this for security till the 
twenty dollars are paid.” 

They did not dare to attack us. There was dead 
silence for a while; in fact, there wasn’t much more 
said that night. But the next morning they gave us 
the twenty dollars, packed up their things and left, 
without even bidding us good-by. 

We said nothing. We had endured so much chaff 
from them on our Latin, that we felt we had a right 
to retaliate in some inoffensive way, and we cer- 
tainly thought they ought to have taken the joke in 
good part. 


———_+or—__—_——_ 
For the Companion. 


EXHIBITIONS OF INDIAN LIFE. 


A good many years ago, when Minnesota was only 
a Territory, I spent several months in a little settle- 
ment on the Mississippi, not far from St. Paul. 

At that time, the Indians had not been removed 
from the Territory, and the frequent encounters 
between parties belonging to the two principal 
tribes were often a source of anxiety to the white 
population in the vicinity. The redskins, when on 
the war-path, were always in a high state of excite- 
ment, At such times, they were apt to commit dep- 
redations upon the property of the settlers which 
they would not have committed in times of peace. 

Naturally, therefore, the news that a fight was 
about to take place between different tribes led to 
a of the whites near the place where the 


Were limery Ww 

It was partly in consequence of the irritation cre- 
ated by the occasional interference of the settlers 
in affairs of this kind, that the massacre by the Ind- 
ians occurred in 1862, which occasioned the removal 
of the red man from the Territory by the United 
States Government. 

The tribes between which hostilities were most 
common at this time were the Chippewas and bacon 
Sioux. 











bronght them round 
near where we had old 








shifting him along the shore from day to day. I 
rather expected the creaturé would break loose, 
but he did not. 

The animal had been there about a week, when, 
on coming home one night, we found that three 
young tourists had pitched a tent near our shed. 
They were making themselves quite at home, and 
helping themselves to our cucumbers without asking 
permission. One of Murphy’s men had brought 
them there and left them, at their own request, to 
camp out a week. 

Two of them were medical students from Phila- 
delphia, and the other was a young clergyman,—o' 
going to be,—thongh you would never have ne 
it from his actions, for the “parson,” as the others 
called him, was the wildest one of the three. 





Pond from our haying over on the outlet, we saw 


Before long these new arrivals happened to see 


Ed crept along, and watching his careful move- 
ments, they were presently all creeping on their 
hands and knees after him. : j 

By this time they were wrought up to fever heat, 
and Ed led them, still creeping, through mud and 
rushes until near.the moose, and then we parted the 
needs and gave thom thelr Gret giimpye of oft “gran’- 


The former occupied the northerly, and the latter 
the westerly, part of the Territory of Minnesota. 
Hunting and war parties, however, often went be- 

, yond the limits of their respective possessions. 
| Parties of Sioux frequently passed through our 
little settlement, and sometimes annoyed us very 
much by their thievishness. 
| Once, when driving a wagon containing provis- 
ions, Iwas met by a dozen or more of these Indians. 
They determined to plunder me, and were only pre- 
vented by the sudden starting of my horse,—a re- 
markably fast and spirited animal. 
The Sioux yelled loudly, and levelled their shot- 
guns at me, but did not fire. Lowe my escape to 
the fact that they were on foot, and in the vicinity 
of a white settlement. The discharge of their 
guns would have alarmed the settlers, and they 
knew that retribution would follow. Perhaps the 
sight of my heavy revolver, which I held in. my 
hand, may also have had some influence in keeping 
the peace, as the Indians had a wholesome dread of 
that death-dealing weapon. 
I had many opportunities of observing the traits 
of the Indians as they were shown on visits of the 
savages to ourcamp. They were usually well-be- 
haved and quiet. A present of a little tobacco, or 
“kellekiniek,” was almost sure to keep them in 
good humor. If, however, they had been drinking 
whiskey, they were g ly quarrel 

Although they usually exhibited a stolid air of in- 
difference to what they saw or heard among the 
whites, I.soon ascertained that they were really very 
watchful of what was going on about them. If 
there was anything about the camp which suited 
their fancy, they were pretty sure to try to get it, 
by fair means or foul. 

The huge blankets worn by the redskins in cold 





»* grubbin: bushes. weather wete well adapted to conceal any small ar- 

pee neve good 4 don’t butcher | ticles which they wished to carry off. Rather than 
en ee es Ra ‘3 mi often let the Indians take a 

the critter,” Ed whispered. make enemies, we often way 


Their hands trembled with excitement as they 
fired, but some of their shots hit the poor old brute, 
r | causing him to utter a distressful grunt. 

At that they retreated for dear life, but rallied 


things of trifling value, either as presents or thefts. 

Never having seen anything but peaceful exhibi- 
tions of the prowess of our copper-colored neighbors, 
I was quite excited, one bright morning in May, by 


after a few moments’ listening, and closed round the | the news that a battle was taking place between the 


animal again. They did not dare go very near him, 


Sioux and Chippewas, not a great distance from our 











but fired through the bushes. 





settlement. 
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Haatily packing a small hand-bag, I drove 
rapidly to St. Paul’s, . There I learned where 
the fight was going on, and the circumstances 
that had caused it. I had just time left, to stable 

my horse and get on board the little stern-wheel 
steamer “‘Antelope,”. which was bound up the 
Minnesota River, to the scene of action. 

The boat had more than her usual number of 
passengers, many of whonr were on their way 
to see the fight, anxious to watch its progress, 
or to get the first news of its result. 

There was a small town near the scene of the 
conflict. Persons having friends among the in- 


COUNCIL OF WAR. 


habitants were eager to be of service to them in 
the threatened danger. The Chippewas, it was 
said, had declared their intention of burning the 
town if its inhabitants afforded assistance or 
shelter to their opponents. Of course this in- 
creased the prevalent anxiety. 

As the steamer puffed along the winding 
eourse of the river, I kept a lookout for traces 
of the Indians on the shore, but saw nothing to 
satisfy my curiosity till we had got pretty near 
the town. 

The little settlement was about forty miles 
from St. Paul, and derived its name from Shak- 
opee, or “Little Six,”’ a noted Sioux chief. 

Pte Se OSE PRT Mn nga or the | m 
wigwams, of the Indians, but could see or hear 
nothing of any indications of conflict. 

On landing, we learned that hostilities had 
been temporarily suspended. Their renewal 
was hourly expected. 

The Chippewas had come from their home in 
the North, a distance of some four hundred 
miles, to punish the Sioux, who were encamped 
near Shakopee, for scalping and killing two of 
their tribe. 

A birch-bark map was found by the whites in 
a field, and shown to me. It showed the care and 
skill of the attacking party in planning the at- 
tack. The position of the Sioux camp was giv- 
en, the number of its warriors, and the Chip- 
pewa trail. This was done by marks which 
could be readily understood by any one familiar 
with Indian “‘picture-writing.”’ 

Under cover of night, the attacking party of 
savages concealed themselves on the bluff on 
the side of the river opposite the Sioux camp. 
Early the next morning, they crossed the stream, 
and fell suddenly and fiercely on their enemies, 
who, though taken by surprise, and greatly out- 
numbered, fought with such desperation that 
their assailants were driven off. 

I was told many particulars of the bravery of 
the Sioux, who, it was supposed, would be at- 
tacked again on the evening of the day on which 
I found myself walking to their camp. 

On reaching their wigwams, which were less 
than a mile from Shakopee, it was evident that 
something unusual was going on. 

The braves were seated in a circle on the 
ground, making wild gesticulations and uttering 
frantic shouts. 

They seemed to be holding a council of war. 
Near them were some dozen scalps stretched on 
hoops, each hoop being attached to a short 
pole. 

While looking at the excited braves, and won- 
dering what they would do next, I heard a most 
terrific yell from the swarthy group, all the 
members of which suddenly, and as if with one 
accord, rose to their feet, and began stamping 
and howling furiously. 

In the centre of the circle formed by these 
excited savages were the scalps, borne aloft by 
braves who séemed taller than any of the others, 
and if possible, shrieked more frightfally. 

The faces of thé warriors had a peculiarly hid- 
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eous expression, as if the emotions of joy over 
their ghastly trophies of vietory, and hatred for 
their foes, were struggling for the mastery. 

There was something fiendish and unearthly 
in their shrieks and conduct, which made me 
feel as if I had been transported to the infernal 
regions, and was gazing at a carnival of demons. 

Before leaving the encampment, I looked into 
the tent where ‘the wounded braves were hud- 
dled together, seemingly indifferent to the pain 
which some of them must have felt. 

A pit, which during the battle was covered 
with skins and bushes, was pointed out to me 
as having been dug by 
the Sioux as a place of 
shelter for the squaws 
and pappooses, though 
some of the former 
were said to have done 
good service in loading 
the guns for the war- 
riors. 

The ground on 
which the fight took 
place still bore the 
marks of the conflict. 
Shreds and trappings 
of Indian dress, and 
here and there a muti- 
lated corpse, told the 
story better than 
- words, 

As I wended my way homeward, I felt thank- 
ful that I had been spared such a life or such a 
death as is the lot of the savage Indian. 

ALEXANDER YOUNG. 
—— ++ 
BISMARCK’S GAG LAW. 


The German Empire is, in theory, a constitu- 
tional State; that is, it is supposed to be con- 
trolled by representatives chosen by the Ger- 
man people. In reality, however, Germany 
is very far from being constitutional in this 
sense. The chosen of the people, the members 
of the Parliament, have far less to say as to how 
the affairs of the nation shall be conducted even, 
than in Italy, Spain or Austria. 

Germany may rather be called still a despot- 
ism, tempered by a certain limited amount of 
Parliamentary control.” Its Emperor is still an 
autocrat, and his will is evidently superior to 
that of the Legislature in the actual carrying on 
of the Government. 


The Cabinet is his chetes, not that “7 —— 
ment, as in England, F , and othe 


European nations. He has ihe power of Come 
laws, and uses it. Queen Victoria has not really, 
though she has nominally, this prerogative. The 
Emperor can make war, and even levy taxes, in 
spite of Parliament. 

Since the war with France, in 1870-71, in 
which Germany’s triumph was so complete and 
splendid, this personal rule of the monarch and 
of his chosen servants has rather increased than 
lessened. The prestige derived from military 
glory, has given royalty a new lease of power, 
and has, without doubt, postponed the acquisi- 
tion of political liberty by the German people. 

During the period which has elapsed since the 
war, Prince Bismarck, the Emperor’s trusted 
servant and representative, has carried matters 
with a high hand. Bismarck is rough, despotic, 
and proud by nature. The greatest statesman, 
undoubtedly, of this century, if we consider the 
results of his acts, he is still aristocratic in his 
instincts, as he is by birth and breeding, and he 
has seldom shown any sympathy with the rights, 
or any great respect for the opinions, of the 
masses of the people. 

He has abruptly dissolved Parliament when 
its acts did not please him; more than once he 
has shown contempt for it by not executing its 
laws, or acting contrary to its will; and in Par- 
liament itself he has often browbeaten and 
threatened the members, and conducted himself 
as if he were resolved to rule with or without 
its leave. 

The most recent instance of Bismarck’s arbi- 
trary methods with the representatives of the 
people, has been his proposal to limit free discus- 
sion in Parliament, and to impose penalties on 
members who choose to speak freely their minds. 

He therefore brought in a bill, creating a com- 
mittee, who should have it in their power to 
“discipline” deputies, to try and to punish them 
for too plain speech in debate, and thus reduce 
to silence, or to milder manners, those members 
who see fit to oppose the Government. 

No such power, certainly, was ever confided 
to a committee in a free nation, for entire free- 
dom of debate is one of the very first and most 
precious rights ded by true political liberty. 

It is to the credit of the German Parliament 
that this arbitrary attempt on the part of Bis- 
marck to fetter the tongues of its members was 
repelled. The bill was rejected, in spite of the 








Chancellor's bullying and threats. But he isa 
man of persistent and iron will, and no sooner 
was the bill thrown out than he bronght in 
another, giving the President of the Chamber 
greater authority in restricting debate. The fate 
of this measure is undecided at the time of writ- 
ing this article. 

The immediate occasion of Bismarck’s attempt 
to limit free speech in Parliament was the bold 
and damaging speeches made by the veteran 
Hassellman, and other radical or Socialist mem- 
bers; and his action was the legitimate sequel of 
the law he not long ago persuaded Parliament to 
pass, visiting very severe penalties upon the 
German Socialists. 

It is to be hoped that in a great, intelligent 
country like Germany, all attempts to lessen the 
moderate degree of freedom now enjoyed will 
fail, as did Bismarck’s gag law. The Germans 
are fully ripe for freedom, and even the great 
services which Bismarck has undoubtedly ren- 
dered to the Fatherland, should not confer upon 
him the arbitrary power he so freely uses, to 
keep the nation still in the leading strings of 
absolute monarchy. 
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For the Companion. 


A MISSION. 


I walked along a forest-side 
Where light and shadow chases, 


The political investigations of the past two 
years have brought to light many of the de- 
spatches that passed between party managers 
before and after the Presidential election of 1876. 
Some of these despatches, sent by members of 
both political parties, were ‘“‘in cipher.” That 
is, they were written in such a way that only the 
sender and the receiver could know their mean- 
ing, that being obtained by the use of a “‘key.”’ 

The custom of sending secret despatches is as 
old as civilization itself. The orders and reports 
to and from generals in the field in the time of 
Greek and Roman supremacy were frequently 
written in such a way that only the sender and 
receiver could understand them. 


ree | parchment a tod of a certain size, 


strip. The receiver had a rod of the same size, 


read the despatch. 


enemy could not understand what was written. 
In a true cipher either words are transposed, 
or words or numbers are substituted for words, 


there is a combination of these systems. 


to send as a message the words,— 


asbuife jt tupsnz,”” 


d, and so on. 


sented, it is easy to find what letter stands for e, 
because that isthe mostcommon. Then it would 
not take long to find the word the, and in this 
way the whole key may be quickly discovered. 

There are ways, however, of changing the 
letters, so that the task of finding the key for 
translation is much more difficult. The key ) 
changes with each word or each line of writing. 
Nevertheless, it is said that there is no possible 
letter cipher that may not be deciphered if only 
enough writing in it be furnished. Frequent 
changes of system make it far Yhore difficult to 
discover the meaning. 

Word ciphers, if well constructed, caiinot be 
deciphered except by chance. Both the sender 
and the receiver are furnished “code,”’ or 
list of word changes. A short word may stand | » 
for a long one, a verb for a noun, an adjective 


for a preposition. 
Under this s & person who meant to in- 
form another “A cat ate a mouse,” might 


write, “Tom celery excellent tom election; and 
anybody who had reams of paper covered with 





sometimes accomplished by winding a oe of 


The simplest cipher is where the letters are 
changed. Suppose, for example, each letter used | © hundred dollars, Mr. C——.” 
in a cipher despatch really represents the letter 
before it in the alphabet. Then when bd occurs 
it means a, c means b, and soon. If one wished 





it for centuries without finding out more than a 
small part of the code, 

There was, however, a modification of this 
system in use in 1876 in some of the political de- 
spatches. If one wished to write ‘“‘sensibie,”’ he 
turned to a certain dictionary and found that 
word, If it stood twentieth on the page where 
it was found, he turned back two leaves in the 
dictionary and used the twentieth word on that 
page. Of course when a copy of the right dic- 
tionary was found, all the despatches could be 
read. 

Another cipher in use was one where the words 
were transposed. Suppose we had this sentence 
to turn into cipher: ‘“‘They gave this as a reason 
for not speaking truly.’”’ Now let us transpose 
these ten words. “This for speaking gave not 
a truly as they reason.’’ The words are taken 
in a particular order. If they be numbered in 
the sentence as it should be, it will be seen that 
the cipher takes them in this order: 3, 7, 9, 2, 8, 
5, 10, 4, 1, 6. 

To pick out the meaning of a transposed sen- 
tence and rearrange the words in their true or- 
der, is much more difficult than it seems to be, 
but it is not impossible by any means. Patience 
and study will accomplish it. The construction 
and deciphering of ciphers of various kinds 
affords recreation, and the knowledge of both 
arts is by no means useless. 


And blooms, ay footsteps to betide, Ser ee 
Sprang thick in truant places. RESTORED. 
~~ why your — “As long as Cain had breath, he might have made 
They nodded back.“ We grow to bless himself Abel,” is an old Spanish proverb. The story 
And fill up empty andi Genaxreu. | %!4 of a convert in a Western State prison, teaches 
"| the same obstinate faith in the redeeming quality,— 
°<) Sere eee ety the grain of saving salt,—which generally exists 
CIPHERS. even in the natures of the most vicious men. 


To insure safety, the keepers in this prison open 
the door of every cell at nightfall, and take from the 
hand of the prisoner inside, a small brass token. 
These tokens are counted by the warden to see if the 
number agrees with the number of prisoners. 

Several years ago,a woman living outside the 
prison gave warning one night that she had seen a 
prisoner climb over the wall and disappear. The 
tokens were r ted; the ber was let 
The keepers then opened every cell, and again saw 
each prisoner inside; still the woman persisted in 
her story. 

Again the cells, numbering several hundred, were 
examined, and in one was found only a life-like 
effigy of the escaped prisoner. The man had stuffed 
his clothes with the straw from his pallet; the mask 





Tie was of the face and hand he had moulded by a year’s 


labor from bread crumbs, into a startling likeness 
of hisown. The figure, holding out the token, was 


ting | placed near the door. 
the despatch upon it, and afterwards sending the 


The escaped prisoner was pursued and caught, but 
the ingenuity of his device interested the warden 


and by winding the despatch about it he conld | and directors in him. They made a strong appeal 


to his better nature; showed him not only the crime, 


This was a very simple device, and was not | >¥t the impolicy, of dishonesty. 
properly a cipher, but it illustrates how ancient : 
is the practice of writing in such a way that an ec — ee, See Se ee eee ier 


A year later the man invented an improvement on 


it while still a convict. Shortly after this he was 
discharged from prison. 

In 1876 Mr. C—, the contractor who hired the 
labor of the prisoners, visited the Philadelphia Ex- 


or letters are substituted for other letters, or| position. A gentleman in charge of an important 


manufacturing exhibit approached him one day. 
“My name is P——.,”’ he said; “I am in your debt 


“TI think you are mistaken. I know no one of that 
name. Certainly you do not owe me anything.” 

The manufacturer persisted, but Mr. C—— refused 
to take the money. At last Mr. P——, growing pale, 
said, hurriedly, “I was a convict under you, and, 


“The weather is stormy,’ he would write, ‘‘Uif| sir, you loaned me the money to take out a patent.” 


“Bless you, man,” blustered the good-natured 


This cipher may be varied in all sorts of ways, | C—— “I'll not take a penny of your money!” 
but nothing is easier than to discover the key to 
it. G@ can be understood to mean a; A then 
means b ; i means c, and soon. Or the order is 
reversed; z stands for a, y for b, x for c, w for 


“Yes, you will,” quietly said P——; “I have 
learned that success depends upon strict honesty.” 

The convict has succeeded, and is now one of the 
most skilful machinists and manufacturers in one of 
the large Western cities. 





If a page of writing in such a cipher is pre- vie 


A WEDDING JOURNEY. 

One of the most significant incidents in the life of 
William Howitt, the aged Quaker poet and editor 
who died a week or two since, is that of his wedding 
journey. More than fifty years ago, he married a 
pretty little Quaker girl, and after the ceremony, 


the young” couple, healthy, sweet - -tempered and. 


happy, set off to make a tour of England on foot. 
They climbed the hills, fished in the streams, loi- 
tered along hawthorn lanes. They learned to know 
each other, face to face with nature.. The charm 
and sunshine of that summer, must have thrown its 
benignant light down the long pathway to the grave 
which they trod together. 

How many American girls would choose to make 
such a wedding journey? How many of them could 
do it if they did choose? Native American women, 


The amount of manual work and mental strain 
endured by our pioneer mothers tires a modern 
woman to read of. How many of the present race 
of girls in cities are free from back-ache, 
and gastric troubles? One of the leading physicians 
in the country declared lately that, in his enormous 
practice, he had never known but two thoroughly 





matter written in that cipher, might study upon 


healthy girls. 














mebweconrno 


r.4 


aes 
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THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 








Now what is the cause of this sudden and terrible 
declension in vitality? Our climate, no doubt, is at 
the bottom of the evil. It assuredly promotes all 
nervous diseases. 

Next to that is the strained, feverish life which 
our girls lead in school and in society. An English 
girl is kept in the nursery until her schooling is 
over. An American too often has her flirtations, 
balls and beaux, at thirteen. By the time she is ready 
to take her place as a woman, she is blase, and ex- 
hausted in mind and body. The use of anodynes, 
chloral, etc., to restore her “tone,” is becoming 
frightfully common. 

The plump, healthy Quaker girl, who wandered 
on foot over England on her wedding journey, had 
led a simple, quiet home life. She knew as little of 
anodynes as of balls. 
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OLD-TIME POSTAGE. 


Governments seldom favor Heaven’s designs un- 

til they are forced to. Mr. Pope tells us that 
“Heaven first made letters for some wretch’s aid, 
Some banish'd lover, or some captive maid.” 

But for years the post-office acted as though its 
mission was to keep people from writing letters. 
The present generation, which sends a postal-card 
from Maine to Oregon for one cent, or a letter from 
Boston to India for six cents, has little idea of what 
a heavy tax postage once was. 

Rowland Hill convinced the English post-office 
that its duty was to encourage and not to prohibit 
letter-writing. In 1840 the uniform penny-post was 
introduced into England, but our post-office held on 
to the prohibitory idea for several years after the 
English had given it up. 

In those days correspondents looked out for 
friends about to go from one city to another by 
whom they might transmit their letters. Even mer- 
chants used this method for sending business letters. 

In English towns it was formerly the principal 
duty of the “out-door clerk” to hunt for friends 
about to go to London, so that letters might be 
transmitted by them free of postage. 

It was then the custom for every one intending to 
travel to secure a seat beforehand, just as a berth is 
now engaged in an ocean steamer. The clerks used 
to go round to the coach offices, and ascertain by 
whom places had been booked. If friends, they 
were used as gratuitous postmen, and it did not 
hurt a man at his bankers to be known as a good 
letter-carrier. 

Ladies were in the habit of allowing their corre- 
spondence to accumulate against the departure of 
some gentleman of their acquaintance. So onerous 
was this burden of delivering letters that many gen- 
tlemen took special pains to conceal their intended 
journey from female friends. They could not say 
them “nay,” and they didn’t care to spend half a 
day as a po&tman in a strange city. Cheap postage 
has, however, killed that an¢jent-custom, and few 
gentlemen are now asked to aid in lessening the 
postal revenue. 
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CHEAP FUEL AND LIGHTS. 

The discovery of petroleum has saved many a 
penny to the poor by bringing light to their houses 
at a low price. But in some of the towns of the 
petroleum districts, the new discovery is also made 
to serve as fuel. In East Livonia, Ohio, the gas 
wells seem to hold an inexhaustible supply. An ex- 
tensive system of piping carries the gas into the 
houses, where, in stoves properly constructed, it 
does all the codking and warming. Many families 
in the place use no other fuel than this gas. They 
find it adequate for all their needs. In the street 
lamps it is allowed to burn by day as well as by 
night, because it costs more to turn it off than to 
consume it. Great pottery manufactures are car- 
ried on in the town, the gas supplying all the heat. 
As the wells have been in use for twenty years with- 
out any sign of exhaustion, the people feel no anxi- 
ety about their future supply. East Livonia is a 
good place to emigrate to when gas bills grow bur- 
densome. 





— er 

“MY DOGS SHOULD NOT EAT IT!” 
Black Hawk, the chief of the Sacs and Foxes, was 
an Indian of lofty spirit and indomitable will. He 
hated the Americans, and planned a war to drive 
them from the lands of his ancestors. He was de- 
feated in battle, and made prisoner. A proud, 
silent savage, he bore himself with dignity. One 
day after he had been released from confinement, 
and was living in dignified retirement, shorn of his 
power, he called at the house of a white man with 
whom he frequently dined. 
A captain in the regular army came in to dinner, 
and the host suggested to Black Hawk that he should 
wait and dine at the second table. The angry eye 
of Black Hawk glistened at the indignity. Raising 
the forefinger of his left hand to his heart, to rep- 
resent the rank of the officer, he said,— 
“J know the white man is a chief; but J,” elevat- 
ing the forefinger of the right hand far above his 
head, “was a chief, and led my warriors to the fight 


” Jong before his mother knew him! Your meat—my 
dogs should not eat it!” 
a 


CHEAP LIVING. 

A London gentleman has found out an antidote 
for hard times. He will undertake to teach any 
English laborer how he may support a family on the 
scantiest wages, and lay by something for a rainy 
day. The diet recommended may not be stimulat- 
ing, but it is wholesome, nutritious and cheap. 


experience, as he has tried his own diet for thirty 
years, and found it ducive to vig bodily 
health and mental activity. _He has lived exclu- 
sively on seeds, vegetables and fruits, without meat, 
fish or liquors. He commends lentils, a weed whose 
seeds are nutritious, as agreeable to the taste, and 
extraordinarily cheap. A pennyworth of lentils 
contains as much nutriment as three shillings’ worth 
of beef, and he adds that a peck of lentils will keep 
a small family through the winter. 
His suggestions may be of value on this side of 
the Atlantic, where reduced wages make economy 
a stern necessity. 
——_+@or—___—_—_ 

ROAD AGENTS IN MEXICO. 
The quickest way of getting rid of your money in 
Mexico seems to be to take a ride in a stage-coach. 
“Leave your watch and pocket-book with a friend, 
and we will drive dut to the cemetery,” said a Mex- 
ican gentleman to an American. The cemetery was 
only three miles from the city. The process of rob- 
bing a stage-coach is very simple. It is thus de- 
scribed by a man who had the experience: 


“The first thing we knew,” said he, “there were 
forty or fifty brigands around the diligence, and the 
horses were stopped. Before I had time to turn 
around I had a revolver pointed at each side of my 
head, and was told to hand over my money. 

“TI had three hundred dollars in notes, but I had 
hidden them in one of the cushions, and had only 
two or three dollars in silver in my pockets. 

“They helped themselves to my watch, and every- 
thing else in my pockets that I cared anything for; 
but my having 80 little money seemed to excite their 
suspicions, and one of them took me to one side of 
the road, away from the coach, making me bring 
along a small satchel I was carrying with me. 

“He told me to take off my clothes, and I did. 
The satchel contained an old suit of light clothes be- 
longing to a friend of mine, much too small for me; 
but he said he thought my clothes would about fit 
him, and he made me put on the old ones. 

“He did not take time to search the pockets, as he 
was taking clothes and all; but when I told him that 
Ishould need two or three more meals and a lodging 
before I could get to the end of my journey, he gave 
me back the two dollars or three dollars in silver. 
“But he left me a bad-looking specimen in the 
little old-looking suit of clothes, though I was better 
off then than most of the other ngers, for they 
were sitting around in their underclothes, and one 
woman, whose clothes had been stolen, was wrapped 
up in a horse-blanket. Then we went on.” 
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AN EASY FIT. 
The late Horace Greeley had his own ideas as to 
what a shoe ought to be. If it was an easy fit, he 
cared little for its appearance. The following anec- 
dote illustrates his eccentricity: 


Mr. Greeley rolled into the shoemaker’s store with 
that jreaat billowy sort of gaithe had. “Sit down, 
e 


Mr. Greeley,” said the shoemaker. 

Greeley looked up with that broad, wondering, 
half-chil e look, and said, “Why, do you know 
me?’ 


“Everybody knows you, Mr. Greeley,” was the 
reply; and it did not seem to displease this big- 
earted man, who was so glad to have his fellow- 
men think well of him. 
A comfortable-fitting shoe was tried on. “No, 
that’s altogether too small.” 
Then a shoe that was really altogether too large, 
but that, too, was not large bapa then a cloth 
shoe, so large that Mr. Greeley could put his hand 
in and arrange his stocking over his foot so as to fit 
him. 

He was amazed at the contrast with iawn | 
rices, not seeing that there was also a contrast wi 
he Broadway 7 quality bought several pairs like it,— 

all the man had, in fact,—and went away greatly de- 
lighted, saying that he had a lot of shoes he would 
send around to be mended. 

Sure enough a boy came in a few moments with a 
small basketful. e shoemaker pledges me his 
professional honor that there were not two shoes 
alike in that whole basket. 

He hurried around to Mr. Greeley’s house, and 
suggested that, as none of the shoes were mated, it 
was of no use to mend them. 

“Well,” said Mr. Greeley, with that confidential 
half-whisper of his, “the fact is, I put ’em on just 
about as oy came along!’ And it is not difficult 
to believe that he did. 


——~<oo——_—_—_———_ 
RARE BENEVOLENCE. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, seems to 
live solely for the good of others. Her large dona- 
tion for the permanent relief of the fever-suffering 
South is her most recent, though not her greatest, 
act of philanthropy. ; 


from a fortune of about a million dollars, and she 
never accepts more five per cent. on her invest- 
ments. Mrs. Thompson gives to the extent of self- 
denial. Her personal expenses, exclusive of the 
actual aeoensilies of life, do not exceed two hundred 
and fifty dollars per annum, yet she gives away all 
of her i , and ti pawns her jew- 
elry to raise money for some bee of charity, re- 
deeming it when she receives the next instalment 
of interest.. Although troubled with a it lame- 
ness, she does not keep a carriage or a maid, and is 
as simple in her manners as a child. 





—_ +o -——-—— 
CHEERFUL OLD JEAN. 

It is the happy art of a contented spirit to find 
study and enjoyment in the simplest surroundings. 
There are enough uneasy and dissatisfied ones 
among us to need a lesson from the dear old Scotch 
woman in Mrs. Oliphant’s “Story of Valentine and 
his Brother.” The author gives a fine sketch of “the 
Hewan,” and old Mrs. Moffat, who takes charge 
of the cottage. She is a cheerful, happy body, who 
is indignant with her friends, who tell her that she 
“maun be awfu’ solitary, especially in the winter 
time.” 
“Me solitary!’ said old Jean. ‘I’m thankful to 

lanesome. 


Pape yend I never was one bar: was a I'm 
o’ compan o’ > ‘or a 
while, now aud then, it’s no that ill have your ain 





This gentleman, Mr. Ward, claims to speak from 


. 


She has an income of fifty-five thousand dollars’ 


and grumphy yonder’s just a diversion; and 
when it’s a yp night, an’ I shut to the door, there’s 
the tire aye stirring and birring, and the wee nest as 
warm as can be, and the auld clock tick, tick, aye 
doing its duty. Poor thing, I thought it would 
tired, this hundred year or twa it’s been at it! 
Toots, solitary! there’s naebody less solitary than 
me.” 





TWO VIEWS OF CHAFFING. 
“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said the showman, 
“we'll proceed to stir up the animals that you may 
hear them roar.” It was very amusing to the audi- 
ence, but the animals didn’t relish it, and the con- 
trast of feeling recalls this paragraph from Fun: 

Miss Faget —Oh, Mrs. Vavasour, do you not 
admire Mr. Sly I think him such a noble fel- 
low; he can take le down so. Just now he 
made little Miss Greve so uncomfortable with his 
chaff. I am a favorite of his; he never does it to 
me, and I do like him so! 
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The wide-spread interest which our prize-compe- 
tition has created is a very encouraging feature in 
this department of the Companion, and we should 
be still more gratified if a larger number of com- 


expect to win. This is a mistake; they should ex- 
pect to win, but be prepared to lose. Good work 


GREAT OFFER FOR THIS MONTH. 


We will, guns. THIS MONTH, diepoee 100 

PIANOS & OR) ORDINARY 

Se bal rices for cash. SPL 

petitors entered the field. It will do each one good | 3-5 Sets o 

who tries, no matter whether successful or not. cos lor 285.3 cee  SNOS B18067 LSae 1 
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can be done only by expecting success. ; 

All competitors must be under twenty years of 
age, and subscribers to the Companion themselves, 
or some other ber of the h hold 

8 ful petitors will receive prizes for the 
articles specified below, which must be submitted 
on or before May 1, 1879, and addressed, “Assistant 
Editor, YourH’s COMPANION.” 

Fifteen Dollars for the best panel picture of 
still life (game of any kind) in oil, on wood or card- 
board. 

For the best mechanical draft of a horizontal 
engine we offer a miniature working model of a 
horizontal engine, seven-eighths of an inch stroke, 
valued at ten dollars. 

Five Dollars for the best-carved bread-plate, 
design strictly original. 

Five Dollars for the best fret-saw card or pho- 
tograph-holder, original design. 

Five Dollars for the best pair of worked or em- 
broidered table-mats, any material. 

Five Dollars for a set of the best original designs 
for cotton print in water colors. 

Five Dollars for the best story or adventure, 
not less than six or over ten pages common note- 
paper. 

Five Dollars for the best dialogue for school 
exhibition, from six to ten pages common note- 
paper. 

All articles must be strictly original. 

All subscribers who intend to compete must send 
for a copy of the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp. 
Address “Assistant Editor, YoutH’s CoMPANION.” 


HAS IT EVER OCCURRED TO YOU 


That your own boys can do some of the work of a 
Carpenter, Glazier, Painter, Paper-Hanger, Tinsmith, 
Harness-Repairer, Locksmith, Whitewasher and house 
repairer in general ? 
Has it ever occurred to you that your boys would enjoy 
doing all these things if you would only interest them and 
encourage them in it? 
Has it ever occurred to you that it would confer a bene- 
fit on your children to teach them the use of tools? 
Most boys enjoy using tools, and making something. It 
was so with us when we were boys. Many hours have we 
worked with tools clumsy and dull, ill adapted for little 
hands to use. It was this thought which induced us, four 
years ago, to organize a department for originating and 
| mannfacturing tools especially adapted to boys and girls. 
Through the efforts of this department the Bracket 
Saw Tools were invented by us, and probably over 
200,000 boys and girls have become expert in their use. 
We have also originated tools for Wood Carving, 
tools for Leather work, mending harnesses, &c., tools for 
Soldering, tools for Glazing, Paper-Hanging, in fact for 
doing almost everything from mending a broken lock 
to repairing a broken-down gate. We have received hun- 
dreds of letters from parents thanking us for interesting 
their child in Mech 1 Tools and in Household In- 
dustry. We are preparing a Catalogue of Mechanical 
Tools, which will be ready in May. We will then send 
it free to any address. > 
Our Mechanical Department has met with such wonder- 
ful success that we propose in the future to make it even 

more valuable and attractive than in the past. 
PERRY MASON & CoO. 




















Eight Enibroidery Patterns, with Zephyr 
and Silk to Work them. 
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there’s things, 
and neighbor-like, troubli Their heads 
shout aes mak” feaatiies, jou se T wood 0 a0 myes!’, 





A y E Whoa, Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
N N g,, We'd Better Bide Awee, Janet's 

hoice, Letter in the“Candle, Home,Sweet Home, Killar- 
ney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, Helter Skelter 
Galop, Blue Dannbe Waltzes (3 nos.), Cecilia March, 
Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party Waltz, Speak to Me. 








When the Corn is Waving Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, 
Temperance Battle Cry. Popular music. Each 5 cts.; 
any6 for 25e.; or 13 for 50c, Postage stamps taken, 
Wu. H. Bonzr & Co.. Agts, No. 1102 Chestnut St., Phila, 
5 ENCYCLOPEDIA is the best, 
Two Medals, Paris, 1878. Selling 
better than ever, Agents write to 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, DAVIS & 
CO., Philadelphia. 
aia ; 
More Thrilling than Unele Tom’s Cabin. 
NDER (ROUND BAIL MOAD 
NDER QJROUND FAAIL OAD BY WM. STILL, 
The only book that fully explains the sectet work of the 
U.G.R.R. It is a record of facts. authentic narratives 
and letters giving the hardships, hair-breadth escapes 
and death struggles of the Slaves in their efforts for Free- 
dom. AGENTS WANTED. Send-for Illustrated 
Circular and terms, Address : 
PEOPLE’S PUB’G CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms, 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 
combination bas been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating ‘worms, 80 
hurtful to children. Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 
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Down from the North Se beers ship speeds 


O’er surges foaming white, 
Following where the tempest leads, 
Th trackless glooms of night. 
Grasping the wheels with freezing hands, 
No fight his path to show, pi 


weathe 
His gray hair full of snow. 
The mighty breakers smite the sand 
it harbor 


And fli the frowning land 
Seas pik ond shattered spar. 

And dim the beacon’s warning streams 
Amid the fi 


yy, 
oF enoally the deg snow-equal gleains 


Oh, dark and low the murky cloud 
t hides the beacon’s light; 
And fierce and high the winds, that loud 
Exult in stormy might. 


The waves are full of phosphor fire, 
The ship’s foamy path 

Glows like a serpent, flaming, dire, 
And lurid in its wrath. 

Swift where the yawnin; 
And rocks with sea-lights shine, 

The good ship rushes to her fate, 
And dies and makes no sign. 

But on the sands, when radiant morn 
Tilumes the eastern skies, 

"Mong tangled ~— and canvas torn, 
The bluff old helmsman lies. i 


caverns wait, 


His rough hands grasp, with fingers cold, 
The wheel that was his care; 
While tenderly the sunlight’s gold 
Burns in his mat hair. 
The long, long years will come and go, 
And loving eyes grow dim, 
As by some.old world river’s flow, 
They wait and watch for him. 
Tuomas 8S. CoLuLisr. 


LD 
For the Companion. 
“THIN SPOTS.” 

In some of the old cathedrals of Europe, ob- 
scure niches, high above the heads of the people, 
are filled with statues. These can hardly be 
seen from below, and the backs of them are en- 
tirely hidden, yet when some of them have fal- 
len down or been removed, it has been found 
that every inch of the figure was as exquisitely 
carved as if every part was to be subjected to 
the closest examination. : 

The ancient Greeks were trained to believe in 
the invisible; to be faithful to the abstract prin- 
ciples of truth and beauty; to cut as carefully 
the stone that was to be hidden for hundreds of 
years, as the marble that was to face the sun- 
light in the open square. 

Years ago in an iron foundry in South Boston, 
one of the hands engaged in casting the iron pil- 
lars to be used for the supports of an immense 
cotton factory, was careless enough to let one of 
them “float” a very little to one side; that is, 
the liquid iron while cooling ran a little thinner 
in one spot than in the reat of the bar. 

It was a very slight imperfection, and when 
the pillars were examined by the contractors, 
this one was accepted with the rest. 

For a long time the building stood the weight 
and jar of the heavy machinery; then came the 
hour that was to try to the utmost the strength 
of the pillars that supported its floors. ; 

“They're h’isting in some more machinery,” 
said one of the overseers, and while he spoke 
the words there came an awful crash. 

The telegraph told its fatal story. ‘‘At ten 
minutes before five, on Tuesday, the tenth of 
Janaary, 1860, the Pemberton Mill, Lawrence, 
Mass., all hands being at the time on duty, fell 
to the ground.”’ 

Seven hundred men, women, and children 
were buried alive, eighty-eight of them dying in 
unspeakable agony. Think of the wrecks of 
men and women rescued from that horrible pit! 

One of them, helplessly crippled from that 
hour, told the other day his story of the fall of 
the Pemberton Mill, and added, to the little lis- 
teners who stood breathless around his chair, 
“Never forget what awful suffering and death 
eame from a little thin spot in a bar of iron. 
Beware of thin spots in your lives or your 
work.” C. B. LzRow. 
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HovuseKeErine A Bustress.—A yonng lady, 
speaking of the Superior of one of the Sister- 
hoods of the Episcopal church, said: “I never 
saw her look more graceful than when she was 
serubbing a room floor.’”’ And yet that Lady 
Superior is the sister of an English lord. She 





knew how to make drudgerya fineart. The in- 
cident was recalled by reading the following 
from the Housekeeper: 

When housekeeping is carried on as a business 
it becomes a reality. Half the homes are want- 
ing in attraction because the work that makes 
them beautiful is considered a drudgery. When 
a business man proves himself successful, the 
sup) is that he has known more or less 
dru y in attaining a prosperous position. A 
little humiliation, rightly used, and we are ele- 
vated. Hav’ in ‘charge a home, let it be a 
business to make it a success. Whether rich or 
poor the call is the same, Make the best of op- 
portunities. Begin by mastering each depart- 
ment; if you stoop, stoop to conquer. Take as 
much delight in your calling as your husband or 
brothers take in theirs, 








A “FAREWELL MEETING.” 
Edward King, writing from Florida to a Bos- 
ton paper, describes a “‘farewell meeting,” the 
name given to the last service held by a retiring 
negro pastor before he departs for a new field of 
labor: 


The Methodist brethren are moved every three 
years, and as wherever I have been lately Ihave 
eard unusual shouting in the negro churches, I 
fancied that farewell meetings must be in pro- 


The retiring ministers talked with exceeding 
plainness to their congregations; but the more 
they condemned and criticised their perspiring 
and excitable hearers, the more tempestuous 
became the shoutings of assent from the old 
women and the deacons grouped at the foot of 
the pulpit. 

“Row, breddring, now, sisters, 'm gwine to 
leave ye!”’ was the beginning on one occasion. 

“Remember dat I can’t toil with ye no longer 
—ah! ’member dat mae, word dat I hab say to 
your listenin’ ears dese long three years ’1] come 
up befo’ ye at de day ob judgment, ’n dey won’t 
be no in’ when ye getdare—ah! ’Member— 
ah! Mind what I tell you—ah! All de weary 
road dat I’ve trabbled with you will have to be 

one over again—ah! unless yo’ come—ah! to 
fe Lord now—ah! Now is de day—ah! Now 
is be moment—ah!”’ 

And from beneath the holy tribune arose a 
chorus of “Oh, yes!’’ “Dat’s it!’ ‘Amen, 
Lord!”’ mingled with the hysterical weeping of 
old women and young e. 

In a little church at St. Augustine one of these 
farewell meetings was held on Sunday evening. 

The services of prayer and sermon were 
ished, but, as is often the case in colored church- 
es, some inspired member started a hymn, and 
then the current of melody was let loose. 

Song after song came so rapidly that I was 
amazed. The singers appeared to have lost con- 
trol of themselves, and to be drifted hither and 
yon_on the waves of a rude, mystical furore. 

One thin and somewhat quavering voice would 
sing a line or two, and then an hundred would 
take up the burden or chorus. 

The company separated a little before eleven 
o’clock, after singing over and over, at least an 
hundred times, a hymn, of which these were 
the concluding words: 

“Now I’m a soldier, 
Now I’m His soldier, 
An’ I’m gwine to join dem ar-mies. 
Jelujah ! 
Hal—le—lu—jah !” 

The crescendo movement on the last hallelujah 
was as imposing and triumphant as anything 
that I have ever heard. 

The negroes, without knowing it, were render- 
ing the simple hymn with an artistic effect 
which more refined singers would have found it 
exceedingly difficult to equal. 
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ELECTIONEERING IN A MINING 
STATE. 
Dr. Holmes’s lines, 
“The freeman, casting with unpurchased han 
The vote that shakes the turrets of the land,” 
would scarcely apply to such “freemen’’ as sell 
their votes for whiskey. A correspondent of 
the Boston Journal, writing from Colorado, thus 
describes the electioneering customs of - that 
State: 


The favorite place of meeting was the square. 


wan room; they were too red hot for the 
close confinement of a hall. 

They built huge bonfires in the centre, and 
the speaking was continually interrupted by ex- 
plosions from a novel contrivance in the s ~ 
of two anvils, one imbedded in the ground, the 
other simply placed upside down on the lower 
one, with a good layer of powder bet: 

A long iron rod, with one end flattened and 


heated in the fire, is applied to the aperture be- 
tween the anvils, and a terrific report follows; 
the u anvil flies off, sometimes several feet. 


It is rous sport, but therein lies the charm 
be pee as gpa iin A 
spea as a rule, eeping w 
The ned st sagen Ey ER jok 
er who te e est 
who rakes his adversary without mercy, od 
Dlesses everything on his own side, and de- 
pregency ser nbeng~ who raves and 
stam) ves t ”’ plenty 
They fee lookin = ening fo the crowd. 
are not g or ‘or 
eal reasoning; they are all full; the can- 
didates have coon liberal ; the bans have all 
been well patronized; and fun is what they 


want, rampant, uproarions fun, and the wily 
ers them fun to 
speakers give then 


their hearts’ content. 
various State and county 





The nights were pretty cold, too, but the crowd him 





offices meet at every turn; a warm grasp of 
Gis bead sal an tavéntion to drink from men 


whom you never saw before was the usual se- 


quel. 

Some went through the country canvassing in 
pp el never starting out ws he ademijohn 
of whiskey and a box of cigars, wherewith to 


win the favor of the boys along the road, 


Teamsters, woodchoppers, coal burners and 
even tramps met u the road were 
and Seabed. .Ga: ancieh at a town ot aes 


the whole population of place were invited 
up to the bars to drink and smoke. 

This sort of igre Range carried on all over the 
State; it was a ect carnival of whiskey and 
cigars; it was the grand harvest of the profes- 
sional bummer. 

A candidate for one of the head offices of the 
State came to Eureka and in one night _ 
twelve hundred dollars in the bar rooms of the 
town, going himself from one saloon to another, 
followed by a drunken, cheering crowd, win- 

their votes and support by pandering to 
fatal passion for strong drink. 
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For the Companion. 
LANDSCAPE. 


ANDALUSIA. 
The Alhambra, like a scul; 
ane its pale marble to 
near its august 
The wild gitanos 





It seems the moon sheds milder, meeker rays 
Upon its maze of arabesques and signs; 
of majestic days, 
When Moslem grandeur sanctified its shrines. 
The roses in the glamored night 
for the Crescent and the mered Moor: 

To the valiant Cid, in might, 

Freed not his beauteous Spain, but left it poor. 


The pomp of Abderam, the caliph’s courts, 
The glitte f p 
The nights of song, the torial sports, 
All, all have van like a formless dream. 
Cordova’s gloom reveals the wondrous pa t, 
White Mihrabs tell of glorious epochs flown, 
nd Seville’s Alcazars, superbly vast, 
Breathe of the mighty dead in every stone! 


But sorrow has fallen on this snn-loved land; 
The hearts it cherished have been banished hence; 
now, bereft of Art’s restoring hand, 
It slowly dies in its magnificence ! 
F. 8. 8actus. 


—————_+@r 
A HIGH-SPIRITED DOG. 
Sentry, a Newfoundland dog, was the property 
of a gentleman living in the Island of Jersey, 
who contributes several anecdotes of his sagac- 
ity to Forest and Stream : 


A widow lady, named Rowcliffe, a particular 
friend, residing a short distance from us, was 
admiring the dog during a morning call, she be- 
ing one of those to whom he had taken a partic- 
ular fancy. She proposed to our cara sposa that 
her cook should save all bones and remnants for 
Sentry, if they were sent for.. On hearing which, 
I stated that the dog could easily be trained to 
fetch his own provisions, 

My plan was oe of, but its practicability 
doubted. On the day agreed, I requested the 
servant to give Sentry his own basket, and as we 
walked along, I told him several times,— 

“Now, Sentry, remember Mrs. Rowcliffe,” a 
=< his huge tail and wink of his keen eyes 
gi me to understand, “All right, master!” 

Arrived at the house, I rung the side door bell, 
which was opened by trusty Margaret, and hav- 
ing duly introduced her to my companion, I ex- 
plained my plan, which was that the dog should 
go every other day with his basket, and on his 
barking, he was to be admitted to receive her 


bounty. 
Margaret readily assented. 





To this On the 
second day, I again despatched the dog, telling 
him to go to Mrs. Rowcliffe, which he did, put 
down his basket, barked, was admitted, and 
shortly retarned home with his booty. 

Though the animal knew that the contents of 
the basket were for him, he never presumed to 
touch a morsel on the road. On one occasion, 
when running up the steps, he upset the basket, 
and immediately collected the scattered frag- 
ments and replaced them. 

The owner of the adjoining lot being about to 
build a cottage, the masons arrived one fine 
morning, and were one to mount the party 
wall to place their seaffo ding. 

This did not meet Sentry’s approval, and he 
barked and growled at them most furiously. I 
told them not to notice him, and he would soon 
be quiet, but on no account to throw stones at 
him, or annoy him in any way, as he would be 
sure to bite the man who did it whenever he met 


On my return to dinner, I noticed that the 
dog’s nose was cut, which I felt satisfied had 
been done by one of the masons. The follow- 

day, the mason passed the house on his re- 
turn from dinner. 

The di oo a te gt the “— 
porch, seeing his enemy, he cleared 

of the seized the man by the 


throat, inned him the wall. 
Fortunately, I Samana tat aie affair, and 


but frightened, and admit 
cut thadeata sen oh 0 chaxp stone. 

mile, to ilaeder we fs a 
a a e to 
from his work. 





(Ind.) Telegram says: 
A few nights named Adams, 
living near Chciaiaenh Weibean bere and Gea 
was riding on horseback in a gallop down 


the railroad track. The night was not very 
i ataghing: hewn 





see ooming 8 erous before getting to it to 
indulge in ding. But this time he had 
risked too much, for he came upon a deep cul- 
vert without noticing it in time to stop his horse. 
an made an effort to hold up, but its 
fore feet went down, and the rider was thrown 
several feet forward over the animal’s head. 


In falling, one foot between the iron 
rail and a sill that lies meath it, but ted 
by the thickness of the cross-ties, and his body 


down between the ties, thus hanging by 
e ankle. 

In his perilous —— he hung for two or 
three hours, when he heard in the distance the 
heavy rumbling of an advancing freight train. 
Now fear was converted into frenzy, for he was 
not able under the circumstances to know whether 
the weight of the cars would over any part 
of his foot, or make his aeation 3 more painful. 

But the cars came and passed without bringing 
any more gp or any body to hear the piercin 
cries that he sent forth for assistance. He ha 
looed himself to hoarseness during the night, but 
no aid came until morning, when he was found 
—_ taken from his situation nearer dead than 

ve. 

He was at once taken to a near house and 
remedies applied until he began to show signs of 
improvement, since which time he has gradually 
been getting better, and has now only to nurse 
his ankle and foot, which will be useless to him 
for some time yet. 


—_——_~+or—___—_—_- 


CAPTURING A DEVIL-FISH. 

One day, while the United States man-of-war 
Pensacola was cruising off La Paz, Lower Cal- 
ifornia, a number of devil-fish were seen. In a 
few minutes a boat was manned and lowered, 
and started to capture one: 


The boat was rowed directly over one of great 
size, which was only a foot or two under water, 
and a ha: m driven firmly into its flesh 

In an instant the passive mass was trans- 
formed into an infuriated monster, which first 
threw itself ea out of the water, and then 
sent the harpoon line whizzing out at a tremen- 
dous rate. 

The boat dashed through the water at the 
speed of an express train. At first the efforts 
of the monster were confined to an attempt to 
escape, but as its load grew heavy it several 
times turned upon the boat, —_— to its full 
capacity a mouth two feet in diameter, and last.- 
ing the boat with its sides, 

A vigorous application of boat-hooks and oars, 
however, induced a resumption of flight. 

A whaleboat was sent from the-.ship to assist 
the first boat, and for an hour both boats, lashed 
together, were towed by the fish; the thrusts of 
boarding pikes seemed to accelerate its speed. 

Finally its exertions told upon it, and it came 
to the surface directly between the two boats, 
where it was placed hors du combat’ by blows 
from an axe. yeing the water crimson with its 
blood, it was towed ashore and dragged upon 
the beach. It required the united exertions of 
nearly forty men to accomplish this undertak- 


~ 


ng. 

A formidable-looking monster was this devil- 
fish. It was sha somewhat like an immense 
bat, measuring fifteen and a half feet in width 
by eleven feet in length; it was twenty-nine 
inches thick, and weighed probably two thou- 
sand pounds. 

It had but one fin, unless the wing-sha ex- 
tremities by which it propelled itself can be con- 
sidered such, or that at the base cf a long, thin 
tail, similar in appearance to a riding whip. 

Its eyes are placed in flexible projections 
which seem to have been used to grasp and con- 
vey food to its mouth. 

e mouth, large enough to engulf a man 
whole, was destitute of teeth, but furnished 
with solid bones that in the dying agonies of the 
fish ground large pieces of coral as a stone- 
crusher would stone. 


———_+0 


GOAT’S-WHEY CURE. 

In Switzerland the ‘‘goat’s-whey cure’”’ is pop- 
ular with persons suffering from chest and stom- 
ach diseases. An English traveller gives an ac- 
count of what he saw at Gais, one of the highest 
localities, and famous for its goat’s milk and 
dry, pure air. 


The inhabitants, afraid of vitiating this air by. 
exhalations, and of driving away visitors in con- 
sequence, refrain from cultivating the land, leav- 
ing it in pasturage, and within a radius of a few 
leagues have erected three large establishments 
for the whey cure. 

Early in the morning, the ts are collected 

taken to the tops 


from the different villages, 

of the mountains, where, during the day, they 
browse on the which grows on the bor- 
ders of the glaciers, and on the little resinous 
trees, 


leaves that are shaken from the 


In the evening, they are bronght down again 
having os tas tomas 


milked, and then at mid- 


This whey, which is of a greenish tint, is sweet 
and ble to the being its 
chief element. eerie 
_ The patients begin to drink about six in the 
, while the whey is pure and warm, and 
take as much as seven or eight glasses, with an 

l of a quarter of an hour between the 





and his ability to 
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For the Companion. 
A THAW. 


“Drip, drip, drip!” the icicles say, 

And they drip, drip, drip, the livelong day; 
Slush, slush, slush, the snow underfoot 

Is mingled with mud and black as soot. 

The little girls weep, and the boys say, “‘Pshaw! 
What fun can we find in this horrid thaw?” 


The sky is fair and the sun shines bright, 

And just for that reason it doesn’t seem right 
To stay pent-up in the house to play, 

But mother says firmly, “Can’t go out to-day.” 
And life comes hard, and fate seems stern, 
And the little hearts with impationce burn. 


The new and gorgeously painted sled, 
Dofefully idle, stands in the shed. 

The hill which it traversed yesterday— 
So smooth and shining and hard it lay— 
Is now reduced to such a plight 

It could not bear the sled in sight. 


Just over it dangle a pair of skates,— 

There are no finer in all the States; 

But the pond they were wont to skim, alas, 

Has lost its surface of polished glass, 

And only few and far between 

Small cakes of floating ice are seen. 

«OQ dear Jack Frost,” the children call, 

Joining their voices, one and all, 

“How much we miss you, you cannot know, 

Come back with your precious ice and snow, 

Then over the pond and down the hill 

We'll laugh and shout with a right good will. 
c. © 


. M. 
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For the Companion. 
DOLL ROSY’S BATH. 


“J must give you a bath, my child,” said 
Gold-Locks, the thorough-going little mother, 
“and you must not cry.” 

Doll Rosy was docile enough, I am sure, for 
she said never a word, but oniy smiied. 





Straightway the pretty Swiss dress was taken 
off; then the fluted skirts; then the lace-edged 
under-clothing; and then a soft blanket was 
wrapped about her, until the bath could be made 
ready. 

This was to be a genuine operation of soap 
and water, and no make-believe about it. The 
little mother brought her own 
foot-tub half full of water; and 
there was besides a sponge and 
towels, and all the necessaries. 

It took a great deal of bustle 
and stir to get things together, 
as the result will show. Either 
Doll Rosy got cold then, from 
lying in the blanket too long, 
or the bath was too severe for 
her, for she grew very white 
after it, and her whole body 
was as lifeless as a bit of wet 


per. 

A sketch was made of her on 
the spot to illustrate a treatise 
on ‘Untimely Bathing,” which 
Doll Rosy’s mamma may some 
day write. : 

But, as it happens, there is 
one way out of every trouble 





hands; her pale cheeks became rosy again, her 
lips smiled, as before, and her long, straight, 
wet hair curled in little crisp ringlets all over 
prettier than before her sad accident. 


ered. 





I am afraid, however, that Doll Rosy fades as 
she grows older; at least it seemed so to me this 
morning, when I found her out on the piazza, 
where she had lain all night in the cold. 

Mrs. Cuaka Doty BarEs, . 


tH 
For the Companion. 
GOOD-BY. 
Good-by, good-by, old Winter gray! 
Your reign is fairly over! 
We'll gladly change your snow and ice 
For fresh green grass and clover! FF 
Just for your comfort, Winter gray, 
We hope you will remember 
With how much joy we welcomed in 
Your chilly, grim December! 
But ah! the green and radiant hills! 
The meadows, freshly glowing! 
The streams, imprisoned for so long, 
So gayly, gladly flowing! 
We mean to be polite to you, 
And shake your hand at parting, 
But dear old Winter, gray old Winter, 
Don’t delay your starting. 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
——_+or——_—_———_ 


For the Companion. 
IN THE SUGAR-BUSH. 


Charlie and Mamie were going to Uncle John’s 
sugar-bush to eat warm sugar. And that was 
enough to set any little boy or girl with a sweet 
tooth wild with delight. 

‘Do hurry, Mamie. If we don’t get started 
before ten, we won’t go to Uncle John’s for Lot- 
tie. We'll .just cut across lots to the bush.” 
Charlie was eight, and Mamie only six years 
old, so the boy took his own way. ‘‘Lottie’ll be 
dis’ pointed, and it’s real mean,’’ said Mamie, as 
Charlie drew her over the fence into the field, 
“and it’s their sugar-bush, too.” 

“$’ pose she’d wait at the house all day for us? 
She’ll be in the bush before we are.” 

‘Don’t you believe we’re lost?’” said Mamie, 
when they had been walking in the wood for 
some time. 

‘Maybe we’ve gone past the camp. We'll go 
back a little ways, Take hold of my hand,” 
said Charlie. 

They went back a short distance, and then 
started on in another direction. 

“There’s the very hill we came to awhile ago,” 
said the boy. ‘We won’t climb it, it’s too steep. 
We went around that way before, now we’ll go 
this way.” 

“J don’t want to go on, I want to go home. 
I’m tired and I’m cold, and I think woods are 
dreadful!” pleaded Mamie. 

“Pshaw! That’s ’cause you’re a girkq@ith ink 
woods are nice. Where'd we get ladies’ furs and 
feathers, and seal-skin jackets, and buffalo- 
robes, and maple-sugar, if there wasn’t any 
woods?’ 

But Mamie sat down on a log, and leaned her 
back against a tree. 

“S'posing we couldn’t find the camp, nor find 
our way back home, what would you do?’ said 
Charlie. 

Mamie showed what she would do by begin- 
ning to cry. 

“What would you do?” she asked. 

“Oh, crawl into a hollow tree, and sleep like 
Kit Carson. Maybe you'd like to lie down here 
| and let the robins cover you up with leaves, as’ 
they did the ‘Babes in the Woods.’ ” 

“They died first. You don’t think we’ll die 
here, Charlie, do you? Oh,o—h! Look there!’’ 

Charlie looked, and saw a large steer coming 
directly towards them. When he saw the chil- 
dren, he stopped, threw up his head, and looked 

very much surprised, indeed. 
.| Charlie clambered. over the log at once, but 





joints at the knees, and squealed for all the 


her head. Gold-Locks thought she was even| on! We've got to climb the hill now, sure.” 


This is a photograph of her after she recov. | shoulder. 


world like a pig. 
Charlie caught hold of her arm, saying, ‘Come 


“O—h!”’ said Mamie, looking back over her 
‘Don’t he look just like Dea. Black 
in the face?’ 

“It’s his, prob’bly,” said Charlie, dragging 
her up the hill. 

“We'll be pawed to death and ate up, won’t 
we?” said Mamie, panting hard. 

“Hallo!” cried Charlie. “If there isn’t the 
sugar-camp! Now, Mamie, let’s cut for it, and 
we'll be in time for some wax yet.” 

Charlie got his wax, and Mamie, besides all 
the “‘sweet’’ she could eat, got warmly wrapped 
in a blanket by Lottie. 

The fire was so warm and bright, and every- 


forgot all about her fright till she saw the steer 
slowly coming towards the camp, but, as no one 
appeared to take any notice of him, she con- 
cluded that, besides being like Dea. Black in 
looks, he was like him also in being better than 
he looked. Mrs, A. E. Srory. 
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For the Companion. 
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For the Companion. 
HOW ARGUS WENT SLIDING. 


I was sitting beside my window, a few days 
ago, sewing, and watehing the boys across the 
street. They had made a long slide along the 
icy pavement, and were having great sport, run- 
ning with all speed towards the slide, and keep- 
ing their feet firm while they shot over it towards 
the snow-bank on the other side. 

A large Newfoundland dog was with the chil- 
dren, racing after them and barking joyfully at 
the fun. 

For some time Argus contented himself with 
trotting along the edge of the slide, but I sup- 
pose at last his dogship grew tired of watch- 
ing the merry sport only, and decided to try for 
himself the fun of it. 

I dropped my sewing fora moment to enjoy 
the sight of those rosy-cheeked, happy children, 
amongst whom were my own boys, when, to my 
surprise and amusement, I saw the dog scamper 
to the further end of the slide, and take position 
with the boys for a run. 

Presently, when the last boy had gone on, 
Mr. Argus followed suit with a quick run 
towards the ice, and then, planting his four feet 
firmly together, he also slid over it as the boys 
had done, only when he reached the snow-bank, 
the poor fellow, unable to stop himself, plunged 
into it and rolled over and over. 

When he emerged to view, covered with snow, 


actually laughed in dog-fashion as heartily as 
the boys, and they—such a roar of laughter never 
was heard before, P'll warrant, while I joined in 
heartily. I never saw a dog slide before, but 
this is an actual occurrence, and shows how in- 
telligent some dogs are, and how readily they 
can imitate and comprehend matters. 


+0. 


St. Luke’s Hosprrat in New York has a 
large department for children, and it is always 
full. When some of the rich people lose their 
little ones by death, instead of putting up a fine 
monument, they give $3,000 as a memorial 
fund, which provides a bed that can always be 
occupied by some poor sick child. This is put- 
ting money where it draws good interest. 


42> 
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THIEVES are not made at once. The boy who 
steals a penny now may rob a bank ten years 
-hence, and die in the penitentiary. Boys, mind 
that, and never take other people’s things. 
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A LITTLE girl who was somewhat out of sorts, 
but whose exact ailment no onghad been able to 
discover, amended her evening prayer of ‘God 


me if there’s anything the matter with me.” 





feet. till you would have thought she had no 


thing so pleasant, including Uncle John, that she | *** ime, without injuring 


bless papa and mamma,” by adding, ‘“‘and cure | 165, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
THE QUARREL. 


(Fill the blanks with rhymes to the last word of the 
i measure. } 


A man and wife once rode a steed, 
A homely brute of mongrel —. 
With shoulders “stove,” and quite knock ——; 
He travelled at uncertain ——, 
And scarcely earned his scanty ——. 
For whip, the old man used a ——; 
His wife used voice so shrilly ——; 
One be a og the other “haw’d” and “——,” 
Bat of such force there was no ——, 
The clumsy brute paid little —. 
The man then asked his wife if —— 
Get off; she asked in turn if —— 
Alight. Said he, “Perhaps if —— 
Both walk, and with a halter ——.” 
But hot words sowed a quarrel’s ——, 
Though sober both—they never ——; 
The man declared he would be —— 
From woman of such faith and ——, 
That craved a ride in selfish ——; 
And soon he’d have a lawyer ——. 
Said she, ‘““You bruise a broken —— 
By threatening so foul a ——; 

vorce’s law you ne’er shall ——, 
Though fixed as Persian and of —. 
They rode and “jawed;” no farther ——; 
My story ends. Dead dropped the steed. 

s Lucius Goss. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Each line reading down and across alike. 


1, A consonant. 6, Expands. 
2, A boy’s nickname, 7, An animal. 


3, A page. 8, A word that affirms. 
4, Newness, 9, A consonant. 
5, Deputies. “CyrRIL DEANE.” 


3. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





Why is this sled like a Government Bond? 


4. 
VEGETABLES ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED, 


The plural of a letter of the alphabet. 
The room under a house, and a letter of the al- 


and shaking his shaggy coat, I fancied that he | Phabet 


abet. 
A vehicle and maturity. 
To permit and a personal pronoun. 
A Lape yng the name of one of the months and 
a of the body. 

s unpleasant to have on one’s foot. 
A short visit, a personal pronoun and a blossom. 
ity and to cut off. 

inaman’s braid and to load. 

To occupy a seat and to move rapidly. 





Conundrums. 


Why is a man who looks at Barnum’s giantess like 
an ancient emperor? Because he sees her, the great 
(Cesar the Great). 

Why is a man who lets houses likely to have a 
onet meng otasins? poowune ie Be et 

are some people like eggs? Because they are 

too full of theensbives to hold anything else. . 

What makes a comfortable sleeping-room? 
a. a (a-dry-attic), to be sure. 
is the most popular kind of acure? A sine- 
cure, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Niagara. 
2. Rasp » stra’ berry, a ‘berry, goose! , 
re ee shat 


2 bil , deerbe , 
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THE Coan sms ¥..1 sent to subscribers until an ex aicit | 


order by the Publishers for its discontinu- | 
ance, and all payment of arrearages i ie, as re- | 
quired by law. 


PAYMENT forthe Companion, when sent by mail, should | though so decrepit as to travel at times with diffi- 
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Sunn NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
— in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
qui to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 


money by us before the date opposite your name on | alizes hi 
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DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
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and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
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COCA. 

The remarkable properties of coca—the dried 
leaves of a small tree growing in Peru and Bolivia 
—and especially its power to enable one to put forth 
long-continued exertion without fatigue, have been 
exciting a good deal of attention among scientific 
men for the last. few years. 

These properties were known and prized long be- 
fore the Spanish conquest, the leaves being em- 
ployed, even as a medium of exchange. After the 
conquest, they were among the most valuable arti- 
cles of export. At Potosi alone, 100,000 bushels were 
consumed yearly. 

Under the influence of the leaves of this plant, the 
miners can work night and day, with only brief in- 
tervals of rest and sleep. The slightest food and a 
handfal of the leaves enable the natives to endure 
the severest and most protracted toil of every kind. 
They take them three times a day, chewing them 


and lodging them in the side of their mouth, like a | be 


quid of tobacco. 

In 1876, the Toronto (Canada) Lacross Club, con- 
sisting of sixteen players, all of sedentary profes- 
sions, held the championship of the world against 
all comers, white men or Indian, fortified mainly 
by coca, which they chewed during the game, swal- 
lowing the saliva. One day, during which the heat 
in the sun was at 110 deg. F., though their antago- 
nists, mechanics and tradesmen of sturdy build, 
were utterly exhausted before the game was finished, 
the former seemed as free from fatigue as at the be- 
ginning. 

, Its chief action is upon the heart, and it is believed, 
by some, at least, that it is liable to the same objec- 
tion as other powerful stimulants and narcotics. A 
French writer affirms that when long used in excess, 
it affects the brain, and ultimately induces mental 
imbecility. 

——_—— >—_—— 
ZOUAVE BRAVERY. 

Modern times have their copies of the daring self- 
sacrifice of Cartius Maximus and Arnold Winkel- 
reid. Saysan English paper, the Household Words: 

m. . following incident occurred in an Algerian 

In the attack on a village, the enem: 
held a small redoubt, to take which became of vi 
importance to the French. The enclosure was a 
loop-holed wall about seven feet high, from inside 
of which some forty or fifty Arabs shot down the 
French as fast as they could load and fire. A han- 
dred men of the Zouaves were ordered to assault the 

a attempted three times to do so, but 

eac! 


Their captain was killed and both their officers 
wounded, while pone im a — of their number were 
laced hors du 


P very man who attem 
get over the wal was killed on the t, and the 
remainder of the party began to show alens of hesi- 
tation. Perceiving this, a young sergeant turned 
round to his Perey and 
“Take me our shoulders and throw me pated 
the wall. I sha be killed, but the rest of the 
bad scramble after me somehow, in spite of the bal- 


Be. after some remonstrance, was done. The 
as thrown over; and in less time than it takes 
to fo write these Hines, his companions followed him in, 
on one an, though sev rel dode wan not 
sergeant, severely woun: » Was not 
killed. Some six mon this event, I hear he 
eng Eagan dn Euan gy cog agice gy Keb onan’ 
the Legion of Honor conferred upon 


—_——_q——_—_ 4 
A REMARKABLE PRISONER. 
David Peters, a colored man confined in the State 


y— 


| the “flock leader.” This leader is generally no other 


master as any of his other studies, and he has a fair 
knowledge of French, Sores Latin and Greek. 
He has also taken up jurisprudence, and he is now 
reading law and studyin ebrew. Two years ago 
_ delivered a Thanksgiving oration at the prison, 
h was pronounced a very scholarly production. 
" Diveneens attempts are now bac made to obtain 
his release, and the oon tag of the American Peace 
bg a Rev. Dr. Charl oward Malcolm, offers 
to furnish Peters with a free to Li 
| where it is claimed he will be of  esivies to his 
| race. 
alas ctiecereliaien’ 


A VENERABLE GOAT. 
In the great grazing State of Colorado, where 
often a flock numbering from two to three thousand 
is managed by one man, the shepherd is assisted by 


than a large Mexican goat. One of these curious 
| sheep-captains, a useful old fellow twenty-four years 
of age, is thus specially mentioned in a St. Louis 
paper: 

The famous “stag” Christo has a Mishary in the 
Far West. This venerable goat was brought from 
| New Mexico many years ago, has been a leader for 
| several different flocks, and now in his old age, 


has no idea of surrendering his leadership, 
invariably found at the front when necessary. 
The whole expression of his countenance, his digni- 
fied bearing, even his walk, and the firm in 
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which he plants his front feet, indicate that he re- 
is responsibility and feels his importance. 

Old Christo shows an intelligence at times which is 
little less than human. For example, he snuffs the 
approach of wolves from afar, and often, when the 
unsuspecting sheep and lambs about him are slee 
ing in fancied security, he wakes the ranchman 
make known the approach of the enemy. When no 
herders were sleeping with the sheep, he has re- 
cently, upon two occasions, taken the entire flock 
around the ranchman’s house in the middle of the 
night, to arouse him and secure protection from the 
advancing wolves. 

————_—_—_——__—_ 


A SAD ROMANCE. 


A writer in the Boston Transcript tells a pathetic 
incident,—one of those sad romances that seldom 
find their way into print: 


A young lady possessed wonderful gifts of son g; 
was poor, and had no one to aid her to get the Roos 
It happened one evening that she was sin, 


in concert in her native town, and was heard by : 
gentleman who was a transient visitor there. 

He was so much struck by the beauty and richness 
of her voice that he sought her acquaintance, and 
urged her to go abroad and study. The want of 
means stood in the way, but the gentleman persisted 
that in some way that difficulty must and should be 
overcome, 

He even offered to furnish the means himself, but 
the lady declined to put herself under such obliga- 
tions to a comparative stranger. 

Their acquaintance had ripened into something 
more than friendship, and at length he offered to 
marry her then and ere, and he did it. 

From the church porch they started on their jour- 
ney, she for Europe, he for St. Louis, where he was 
en in business. 

o years » during which she prosecuted 
her studies, and the day for her return was set, it 
jing arranged that he should meet her in New 

ork. 

But the day set for her departure from Paris was 
the day of her death. 


—_—_——_@———_—— 
PERSONAL SECURITY. 

An insolent railway passenger, who said his face 
was his ticket, is said to have had his “ticket” 
punched by the conductor. A similar literal adher- 
ence to rules seems to have been the practice of a 
certain usurer. 

Old John Walsh was a banker, and also a money- 
lender. He was accounted a greedy, close-fisted old 
chap, yet he possessed a sort of grim, rigid hamor 

which, in some cases, was really funny. One day,a 
dashing, 1 reckless young man of the period called 
upon 

“Mr. Walsh,” said he, “I want to borrow five 
hundred,” 

“For how long?” 

“Six months.’ 

«*What security can you give me?” 

The young ! fellow drew h mself proudlyup. “My 
ny personal security, sir,” he replied, witti a flour- 


. 


Old John turned and openeis.¢ a oo iron chest by 
his side. “Get in here, sir, 
Bi yyy bw = a looked first at the chest and then 
for?” asked he. 
“Because here ts where I always keep all of my 
personal securities.” 
——-—>_—— 
WHY KEROSENE LAMPS EXPLODE. 
Prof. Kedzie, of Michigan, in explaining the man- 
ner in which kerosene lamps usually explode, said: 


Where the va J = pe is mixed in —e 
pete wi a cuginere mi x! 
‘ormed which will yt oy with the force cf a whe 
shot when fired by flame. 


3 


explains why a lamp is in more dan; Est © ~ 
loding when only ee, vapeaglg: — B pacd eg a 
use a larger amount of space the 
ieanae mixture. 
ny persons on leaving a room “turn down the 
lamp,” to save oil; but such Loree gf is very liable 
to cause a lamp-explosion, which is anything but 
economical. I know of a case Charlotte which 

illustrates the danger of this practice. 
A lamp ee ee ee ae the 
the store, 


absence Pf the clerk. A roe age Py 
If a ligh Pon not needed in 


pom and by toa bi 
‘ish the lamp, or leave it burn- 


wi 





small turns the worm-hole in an ie for 
pFrvacent ws frag By a Aatg “ppl 
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THE ROYAL BEGGAR. 


Oh, marvel ! Outside the palace doors, 
And umbly from the ad are stores, 
Ife stands nt) waits its; and when a paltry crust 
Is dung, he stoops anid eng oe it from the dust, 


And smiling through clasps to his breast 
The niggard boon; and for the wae wan — 
ane fed is grateful, though the 

milk and honey which by cht Yalvine 
eee his, his ouly, and the crown of gold 
God Bab ee 1 for him, are to his rightful hold 


h, Love, dear Love, nowhere on ea: 
Wanders *nncrowned thy peer of royal val birth t 
Ah, Love, great Love, denied, thrust out in vain, 
Kingly thongh beggared! Blest through all the pain, 


H. H. 
—————_+or—___—_—_. 
For the Companion. 


UNCLE JEDUTH’S GAME, 
AND HOW IT WAS PLAYED. 


There was great commotion in the old Hackle- 
down farmhouse; not because court was sitting 
in the county town close by, but because the 
Honorable Jeduthan Hackledown, the learned 
judge of that court, who walked with a gold- 
headed cane, and sat in monstrous dignity all 
the week, had sent word he was coming to make 
a visit! He wanted to see if the hay-mows 
smelled as sweet, and the pumpkin pies tasted 
as good, as they did when he avas a boy on the 
old place! 

“Goodness alive!’ ejaculated Mrs, Hackle- 
down, “‘of course they won’t! And if he comes 
expecting it, he’ll be disappointed, and I shall 
feel as uncomfortable as a hen with a brood of 
ducks! Of course, I'm prond to have Uncle 
Jeduth come, but think of the things he’s seen 
sinée ever he lived on fhe old farm! Do send 
Medad right out to kill some pullets, Mr. Hackle- 
down, and tell Mink to carry some good stout 
wood up into the best chamber quick! He’ll be 
here before we know it.” 

But there was no one Iucky enough not to 
know it long. Every one, old or young, was 
sent flying in some direction; every kettle and 
baking-pan was brewing suchifoodies as only 
Mrs. Hackledown knew how to make; and’ she 
herself attended to shaking up the mountainous 
feather bed in ‘‘Uncle Jeduth’s room,” and get- 
ting the sheets from her lavender-scented pile. 

“I believe I do feel iike the old hen,”’ she said, 
half laughing, as she sat down to the tea-table 
at last. ‘I don’t know whether ’'m most proud 
or most worried; that’s the truth.” 

“Uncle Jeduthan is a larned man! They say 
all the lawyers*take his advice on knotty p’ ints,” 
said Mr. Hackledown, solemnly rolling his eyes 
round the table, and resting them at last on 
Mink, whose sleeves were still chippy from the 
armfuls of wood he had. been carrying up stairs. 
‘And that isn’t all, either. { They say he knows 
everything, prétty nigh.” 

Mink almost shivered in his shoes. His 
friendless life in the New York streets, before a 
charitable society picked him up and sent him 
to Paradise with the Hackledowns, had given 
him a horror of judges. Besides that, this one 
seemed equal to forty of ordinary measure. So 
monstrous learned, rich, and grand; where 
could Mink hide his diminished tow-white head 
from his sight? 

He did not have long to decide, for bright and 
early the next morning a two-horse carriage | co 
drove into the back yard, the driver got down, 
and with Mr. Hackledown’s and Mrs. Hackle- 
down’s flustered assistance, got the carriage- 
door open and the judge, gold-headed cane and 
all, landed on the horse-block. 

“Well, well, well!” Mink heard him say, as 
he peeped breathless through the grape-vine, 
and then Mr. and Mrs. Hackledown broke in, 
and they all disappeared into the house. 

“J aint goin’ in to dinner,’ muttered Mink to 
himself. “I’ve got a doughnut in my pocket 
now, and *twill be dark by supper-time!” 

But Mrs. Hackledown was too sharp-eyed for 
that, and Mink was summoned, and his face 
scrubbed and shining, as the last dish went 
smoking on to the table. 

“Mink?” repeated Uncle Jeduthan, inquiring- 
ly, as Mrs. Hackledown went through the form 
of an introduction. “Where did he get such a 
name as that?” % 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Hackledown, apologetically, 
“ought to have said Dominicus, They had a 
foolish way of calling him ‘White Rabbit’ where 
he came from, and I had to find a name. for him 
as best I might. There, go and sitdown, Mink.” 

The judge’s broad red face shone, back again 


squeezed his portly sides into the great arm- 
chair they had placed for him, and dinner be- 
gan. But Mink never knew whether he ate po- 
tatoes or chicken stew, as the Judge went on 
with stories, reminiscences of old days, and ac- 
connts of wondrous things in the world, until, 
for the first time in Mrs. Hackledown’s house- 
keeping life, Mr. Hackledown had to signal to 
her that it was time for the pumpkin pie. 

The great armfuls of wood lay neglected, for 
the cold had vanished, and the soft haze of In- 
dian summer gathered round and melted every- 
thing and everybody into a luxurious sense of 
comfort. 

“Can’t I get out to the old back porch?” said 
Uncle Jeduth, when stories and ceremonies 
were ended at last. “I should like to take my 
after-dinner nap there, as I used to when I was 
a- boy.” 

‘*Sartain!’’ said Mr. Hackledown, and Mrs. 
Hackledown bustled into the parlor for the big- 
straw ‘‘rock chair,” and Uncle Jeduthan settled 
comfortably into it, threw an enormous silk 
handkerchief over his face, and silence reigned. 
Pumpkin pie had conquered learning, wisdom, 
and the authority of the law. The judge grew 
drowsy, he slept, he snored! 

At that instant a stealthy step crept towards 
the porch, and two shining eyes blinked at the 
judge through the vine leaves at the end of it. 





Mink’s mouth and eyes weré certainly open, 
whatever his ears might be, and the judge went 
on. ‘Do you know what that means? Well, 
now, let me tell you. That’s been my rule for 
life, and that’s the reason I’m not living here on 
the old farm, good as it is, and holding the 
plough while you drive the steers. It means, 
whenever you’re with anybody that will answer 
questions, ask ’em about the things they know 
best. A lawyer knows some things that a doctor 
doesn’t; a doctor knows something a blacksmith 
doesn’t, and a blacksmith knows a good deal 
that neither of them ever heard of. Ask ’em! 
Ask’em! When you don’t happen to meet any- 
body that’s alive, ask the dead ones. Did you 
ever hear of Noah Webster?’ 

Mink shook his bewildered head. 


















from wounds; if we’re going to cut off a man’s 
leg, for instance. 

“The arteries, you know,’’ and the doctor be- 
gan to warm up, “the arteries carry the blood 
from the heart downward to the extremities; the 
veins only bring it back; so when we don’t want 
a man to bleed to death, we put on the tonrni- 
quet above the wound. It clasps round the leg 
or the arm, and by turning a screw, we give it 
such a grip that the arteries come to a dead halt, 
and what little the veins lose below, amounts to 
nothing. Clear as daylight, eh?” 

Mink nodded, and his eyes snapped under the 
rim of his big cap. 

“And ona pinch, you can make one yourself,” 
the doctor went on. “If you meet a wild Indian 
and he gives you a stab in your knee that you’re 


‘"Well, he’s dead, but he’s an excellent fellow | afraid is going to run you dry, just take your 
to know; he’ll answer you forever. If you can’t| handkerchief and tie it loosely just above. 
afford him life-size, get a small one and keep| Then cut a small round stick from the first tree, 


him in your pocket.”’ 


slip it through the handkerchief, give it a few 


The judge leaned back and fambled into his | round turns, and you have a tourniquet of your. 
own, and Mink gazed, expecting to see a ghost|own. Understand?” 


of Noah appear. No! Out came something 


Mink nodded again, and pointed to a weather- 


white, but too new and too solid for a ghost. A | beaten little house just in sight. 


shining, fresh half dollar. 


‘Much obliged,’ he said. “That there’s the 


“There, take that to the bookstore and tell | house.’’ 


old Bibliotheca to give you a Noah that will 


The snow melted off at last, the long, slow 


go into your pocket easy. And mind he comes| winter was gone, and every one drew a breath 
out easy, too. Keep asking him! Keep asking | of relief. 





They were Mink’s favorite hiding-place on lazy 
afternoons; why shouldn’t he enjoy it to-day? 


The judge was past seeing and hearing, that was 
sure. 

“They say he knows everything,” said Mink 
to himself, gazing at the handkerehief under 
which the judge’s wondrous brain must lie. 
‘How did he ever fetch it? Wisht I knowed. 
Wisht I knowed how they spell Jeduth, too!’’ 

Mink went mentally over a column in his 
speller, “truth,” “ruth,” “booth; it was of 
no use, but anyhow, the judge used to drive the 
cows to the Hackledown pasture once, and look 
at him to-day! Mink had great aspirations, es- 
pecially after “knowing things,’ but wonder 
got them all in a jog this time. 

“Don’t care, anyhow,” he was just ready to 
say in despair, when up crept another stealthy 
step. Didn’t old Tab, the tortoise-shell, know 
where to find Mink, and the game that two 

could play at on such afternoons? 

“Gny!’ exclaimed Mink, under his breath, 
and the game began. One swoop of Mink’s 
right hand caught a fly, and his left set Tab on 
her hind legs. ‘Now! ‘Open your mouth and 
shut your eyes, and I'll give you something to 
make you wise!” One, two, three /” 

Down came Tab’s eyes, open came her mouth, 
and in went the fly. It was a game that never 
wore out, and the judge and all perplexing ques- 
tions were forgotten. Flies were getting scarce, 
but Mink had the ninth one just going, when a 
stentorian voice called suddenly,— 

‘Dominicus!”’ 

Bless us and save us! The judge had come to 
life again! With one wild spring Tab fled away, 
and with his tow hair ready to stand on end, 
Mink crept out of the vine to face his honor. 

‘Pominicus,”’ said the judge, giving the hand- 
kerchief a sleepy pull from off his face, “what’s 





into Mink’s with clear good nature, and then’ he 


him! That’s the way.’’ 


‘Jerusalem!’’ exclaimed Medad, “‘isn’t this 


Indian summer melted away, and solid winter | just the weather to go Maying!”’ 





UNOLE JEDUTH’S GAME. 


had made sharper marks yet on Mink himself. 
boy,” said Medad, gazing thoughtfully afte 


morning. 


mony to make britannia of it!’’ 
with a glance at her bottle on the shelf, “‘is th 


boy crazy?” but at that instant the new doctor’ 
sleigh whirled into the yard. 


obtain a pilot? 


down’s own knitting. 
doesn’t!” If he could only ask him what 


and your ears.” If he only dared! 


he asked. 


aly 
what?” 


a tourniquet is?” 





‘‘Antimony!”’ exclaimed Mrs, Hackledown, | 


The doctor had a call on a road he had never 
investigated, and the snow was deep; could he | “there’s a thousand or so at the bottom of the 


“Send Mink,” suggested Medad. “‘T’'ll do the 
milking, and he can find out all about anti-| girls together, “‘you never could!—you mustn’t!”” 
mony,” and in three minutes more the sleigh 
whirled out of the yard again, with the tip of | down there and back again with the quoits be- 
Mink’s nose just visible above the folds of the| fore you really knew you were scared?” 
buffalo robes, and a busy thinking going on un- 
der his big cap, with ear-tabs of Mrs. Hackle-| temptuous challenge in his tone. 


“Oh, isn’t it!’ echoed an eestatic voice beside 
him, and a pair of eyes as blue as violets looked 
up into his. They belonged to his cousin, Lucy 
Hackledown, and had been almost too much for 
Medad during the three weeks she had been vis- 
iting the farm. 

There was only one thing that had saved him. 
Nettie Newman, whose seat had been next him 
all winter at singing-school, had brown eyes, 
and Medad had thought there wasn’t another 
such pair in the world. But now, blue or 
brown, brown or blue, which was it? If he 
could only get them both off on a May party to- 
gether, he was sure he might find out, and put 
an end to it! 

‘‘Mother,” he said, ‘‘can you get up dough- 
nuts and cold chicken enough for a lot of us to 
go Maying to-morrow?” 

It was all settled; the big two-horse wagon 
was “‘hitched up’”’ bright and early next morn- 
ing, Tom Newman’s light buggy following be- 
hind, and room made miraculously for every- 
body, Mink included, of course. All was ready 
at last, even to Medad’s special pride, a mon- 
strous holiday handkerchief, which paraded a 
red-plaided corner out of his breast-pocket, and 
a new reel of small rope that he threw into the 
wagon at the last. moment. ‘Girls were always 


settled into its place, but by the time Medad re- wanting to tie wreaths, or some such nonsense. 
ported the snow “twelve inches on a level, | Get up, Dick!’’ he said, and they were off. 

square,’’ Noah had begun to wear a ridgy place 
just over Mink’s pants-pocket, and the judge | flowers turned up in great pink and white bunch- 


It wasa five-miles ride to the woods, the May- 


es, the blue eyes and the brown were still dis- 


“Don’t see what in natur’ has come over that | ttacting, and by twelve o’clock there was a loud 


r| call for the Iunch-basket. But, somehow, after 


Mink as he disappeared with the milk-pail one | that, though everyone had flowers enough, no 
‘He’s the masterest hand to ask | one felt like going home. What was to be done? 
questions, all of a sudden; there’s nobody but 
catches it. What do you think I heard him ask- | the place—smooth as a barn floor.”’ 
ing the tin-peddler this morning? Why, he was 
asking him what they put into tin besides anti- | “you don’t suppose smooth stones drop off the 


“Let’s pitch quoits,”’ said Medad. ‘It’s just 

“Pitch quoits!” shouted Nettie’s brother Tom; 
pine trees, do you?”’ 

Medad drew out the precious handkerchief 


e | and considered, drawing the red and blue cor- 
g | hers through his fingers until it fluttered in the 
wind like a small sail. 

“Tell you what,” he exclaimed at last, 


ravine yonder.”’ 
“Oh,” screamed Consin Lucy and all the other 


*Couldn’t! Don’t you believe I could climb 


*Let’s see you try it,” said Tom, with a con- 


In an instant the handkerchief was thrust back 


“A doctor knows some things that a lawyer | into its place, and the challenge was accepted. 


a| “Mede,” exclaimed Nettie, springing forward 


tourniquet was! ‘Open your mouth, your eyes, | and laying her hand on his arm, ‘‘don’t let Tom 


make a fool of you! Don’t mind him. Nobody 


They turned corner after corner, and at last | in his senses would try going down there for 
the doctor looked suddenly down, at Mink’ 
nose, ‘‘All right, down there? is it pretty cold?’ 


s| anything less than a case of life and death.” 


Medad gave her one look; the eyes were more 
irresistible than ever, but he never would be 


“Yes, sir,” answered Mink, hesitatingly.| dared. He shook off her hand with alangh, and 


sprang to the edge of the cliff. 
It was almost perpendicular, the ravine seem- 


“If you would be so kind as | to tell me what ing like a cleft in a solid ball of rock, at the bot- 


tom of which lay a tiny brook, and just width 


“A tourniquet!”’—and the diithes’s laugh rang | enough for a narrow wagon-track to squeeze be- 
out over the snowy hills—“what ever pnt that} side it. The wall on each side was a ragged 
into your head? A tourniquet, my boy, is an| mass of clear rock, with nothing to break its 
instrument we use to stop the flow of blood! sixty feet of surface except its own rough spurs 
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projecting here and there, and the dwarfed pine 

* bashes that thrust their roots into every grudging 
crevice they could find. 

But over the edge went Medad with a swing, 


The whip went Sliding and floundering down, 
and landed square across the red spot. 

Mink seized it, slipped it through the knotted 
handkerchief, and gave it one, two, three sharp, 


his hands grasping the topmost pine bush, and | strong turns. 


his feet feeling out for the nearest spur of rock. 
The blue eyes looked appealingly into the brown, 
and the brown turned to Tom with an indignant 
flash. 

“Aren’t you ashamed, Tom?’ and Tom 
stepped to the edge of the bank. 

‘Come, Mede, that’s 
enough; you'd better 
come back,” he said. But 
Mede’s blood was up; his 
feet felt a ridge of rock 
under them, and cau- 
tiously letting go of the 
bush, he reached down 
and took hold of a lower 
one. 

The next stepping- 
place was nearer; he 
found it easily, and 
looked up at the anxious 
faces above him. 

“How’s that fora be- 
ginning, Tom?’ But the 
next moment there was 
a crackling sound; the 
branch he was holding 
by had snapped. 

He caught another, but 
Tom’s face began to get 
white. ‘Come,” called 
he, “that’s enough! I'll 
take back all I said.” 

“All right!’ shouted 
Medad, and swung off once more. 

There was nothing now but to stand and watch 
him feeling for one scrubby pine and narrow 
foothold after another, and then cautiously let- 
ting go and grappling for a newone. Down, 
down, nearer to the foot of the cliff with every 
one; there were not more than twenty feet 
left. 

‘‘He’s fetching it,”” muttered Tom; but at that 
instant Nettie gave a sudden cry. The bush 
Mede was holding by was slowly yielding from 
the roots; he was feeling with a terrified look 
for another, but the next one was below him, 
and if be stooped for it with his hold still upon 
this, it started again with a ripping sound, and 
bits of loosened earth rattled down the side of 
the cliff. 

“Therope!’’ said Mink, and dashed off towards 
the wagon. 

“© Tom, help him!’’ cried Nettie, with a face 
of horror. 

“Hold on there!’ shouted Tom; “we're com- 
ing.”’ 

But Medad did not seem to hear; he was grop- 
ing about wildly for some nearer support, and 
then made a sudden, desperate stoop towards 
the lower bush. 

There was a crackling noise, a shower of loos- 
ened earth; the girls covered their eyes. There 
was a heavy sound of something falling at the 
foot of the cliff. 

‘*He’s done it!” cried Tom, with a groan. 
‘Ned Rankin, take my horse and drive him like 
mad for the doctor! I'll take the wagon and go 
round for Mede.”’ 

“Here,” said Mink’s voice, breaking in, ‘‘let 
me down to him first.” 

He had got back with the rope, and was un- 
coiling it with flying fingers. In an instant he 
had slipped a noose round his shoulders, thrust 


the other end into Tom’s hand, and before they | 


ae Se Mink grasped one 
support after 


“No matter; go for it,’’ 
said Nettie, giving him a little push; and Tom 
ran. 

Already Mink had Medad’s precious handker- 
chief pulled from his pocket, knotted round his 
leg, and was shouting again, “Hurry up, I tell 
you!”’ and the grass at his feet was turning sud- 
denly red. 


‘All right!” heshouted up. ‘‘Go for the doc- 
tor now if you want to, and bring the wagon 
The light wagon travelled fastest, and the 
doctor got there first. Mink had the end of his 





Figure 1. 





whip-handle wedged between two heavy stones, 
and was giving Mede a 
mullein leaf of water 
from the brook. 

You see it was a 
first-rate- grassy spot 
where he struck, but 
some mean, sharp stone 
fixed him here just 
above the knee,” said 
Mink. 

The doctor gave a 
quick look at the hand- 
kerchief and the whip- 
handle, and then at the 
end of Mink’s nose, and 
recognized it, 

“Are you the boy that 
asked me about a tour- 
niquet?’”’ he said. “You 
come and live with me, 
and [ll teach you all 
the tourniquets I know, 
and make the smartest 
doctor in the county of 
you, too, before you’re 
twenty-one.” 

And he did, and Mink 
has been Medad’s family physician for twenty 
years now, though he doesn’t leave his practice 
in the county town for anybody else. 

IsABELLA T. HopKuns. 
—_ +o 
For the Companion. 


ART NEEDLE-WORK. 


There has been a great change of late in the 
character of ornamental needle-work, in which 
there is an effort to regain the style and skill of 
our ancestors of the twelfth, thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. : 

The object now is to banish all attempts at 
copying nature, either in exact form, color or 
shading, giving only hints of flowers and other 
designs, and merely outlining these in original 
stitches and new tints. 

And now after we have laughed at the Japan- 
ese and Chinese for their flat flowers with impos- 
sible surroundings, we are told by wise critics 
that they have the right of the matter, and that 
we have been aiming at a false cultivation of art, 
—treading on wreaths of flowers, on prostrate 
vine-clad arches and other pictures on carpets, 
which should never attract the eye from furni- 
ture and pictures. 

Art is asserting her place now in household 
decorations. Artists and even poets of ncete in 
England are designing carpets, curtains and fur- 
niture in the style now known as “high art,” 
and which to the eye trained to our hitherto 
gaudy grandeur, looks tame and faded. 

The new style gives us patterns from, rather 
than in, flowers. A branch like this (Fig. 1) is 
dissected and the parts joined again, so as to 
give us designs like those in Fig. 2 for carpets, 
walls ard draperies, in tints from cream, buff, 
orange and browns into the darkest olive or 
russet hues, resembling the figures in a kaleido- 


scope. 

“Art needle-work’’ is of the same character, 
and its revival at the Kensington school is des- 
tined to banish all articles wrought with zephyr 

wool or canvas into for- 
‘getfulness. 

The work at this school 

is given out to “ladies of 

limited means;’’ the word 


“lady’’ being used in its 
strictest sense. An Ameri- | teresting. 
can lady who recently vis- 
ited it says,— 
“The school of art nee- 
dle-work has rooms in 
one of the buildings of the 
Kensington Museum. The 
room is a sort of parlor- 


FIGURE 2. 


store, provided with a 
counter at. one end, a 
large table, covered with 
work, in the centre, and glass cases, along the 
walls for the delicate work that must be kept 
from dust and the hands of visitors. . 

“Queen Victoria is its patron, and is greatly 
interested in its object; and the Princess Louise, 
who is something of an artist, designe many of 
the patterns. 








“The place is attended by young ladies,—in 
the best sense of that word,—cheerful, courteous 
and obliging. 

“The worsteds are of quality and colors not to 
be found elsewhere, as they are manufactured 
and dyed expressly for this institution. They 
are called ‘crewels,’ and are more like a twisted 
worsted thread than like our ‘zephyr wool.’ The 
prevailing colors are browns and olive-greens, 
in all their shades, with white, cream, yellow 
and orange, blending beautifully together. 


FIGuRE 3. 


“In the glass cases are furniture-coverings, 
window-draperies, large bed-blankets, towels 
and table-napkins, and all wrought in rich 
designs. 

“A set of doilies were covered over with little 
cups and saucers in outline, stitched in with 
black silk. Bed-blankets, without colored stripes, 
had a broad pattern wrought across the top in 
rich olive and orange tints. A silk dress for the 
Lady Mayoress was wrought all over with hon- 
eysuckles, in pink and cream color. 

“One pattern, much in favor, is called ‘the 
rose, daisy and tulip pattern,’ and is the sim- 
plest outline of those flowers, (see Fig. 3:) 

“One very beautiful panel wrought to be set 
into the wall of a drawing-room, was on a dark 
green—almost black—ground of satin, and the 
design was like this(see Fig. 4), the oranges be- 
ing their own color, but perfectly flat, and the 
leaves in dark green. 

‘When large draperies are ordered, and 
many hands required on them, the ladies remain 
and work in a room at the place, but ordinarily 
they do so at home. Many of the workers are 
the daughters of deceased rectors, curates, and 
army officers, who choose to do this rather than 
go out as governesses, or to do household work 
at home.” 

Aside from the School of Art needle-work, 
presided over by the Queen, and the “Ladies’ 
Work Society,’’ there are half a score of other 
places under patrofiage, where ladies can dis- 
pose of their needle-work. 

“The Gentlewoman’s Aid Society,’’ beside 
paying for the 
work as soon as 
finished, provides, 
medical attend- 
ance and other 
comforts in times 
of need, thus giv- 
ing it rather the 
air of a charity. 

Weare surprised 
to learn that it is 
not the queen, nor 
yet the nobility, 
but the rich man- 
ufacturers —-“‘com- 
moners,”” as they 
are called — who 
are the most mu- 
nificent patrons of 
art needle- work, 
as well as of paizit- 

FicureE 4. ¢ 

An English wri- 
ter who is enthu- 
siastic in this matter, says, “Berlin wool (zephyr 
worsted) work was perhaps the most nseless and 
evanescent of work, as well as that which least 
repaid the time and money spent upon it. It was 
thoroughly uncreative, and so mechanical as to 
be completely uninteresting. None of this reason- 
ing, nor these complaints, can apply to crewels. 
A clever artist draws not only her own design, 
but invents her own stitches on some occasions; 
and no labor so truly one’s own could be unin- 


ig. 

“The materials of the present day are not so 
good as those of a couple of centuries ago, when 
the worker probably spun her own linen, and 
dyed her own wool; for the adulteration of to- 
day has even crept in here; and Matilda’s great 
achievement, the Bayeux tapestry, would never 
have been in existence now, if worked with the 
materials of to-day. I scarcely think, however, 
that there lives the woman who could either un- 
dertake it, or carry it out. The patient industry 
is wanting, if nothing else.”’ 

The taste for art needle-work is crossing the 
sea, Will it not be well for American ladies to 
copy the skill of their English sisters, and also 
to inaugurate some method of helping ‘ 
who need work, to do and dispose of this new 
style of work? 


SPECIAL. 

THREE Montus only remain for getting new 
subscribers tothe Companionand obtaining these 
elegant Presents, Do all our subscribers: know 
how richly a little effort is rewarded? Last year 
ten new names secured a $16 Waltham Watch. 

Fourteen names secured a Waltham Watch. 
Twenty names secured a ld Waltham Watch. 


Pr ee secured a $50 Gold Waltham Watch. 
Won sett names secured a $60 Gold Waltham 


‘altham Watch. 


secured a 918 Goud Gold W: 
red a $100 Gold Waltham Watch. 
es secured a $125 Gold Waltham Stem- 


Last year rae 93 Watches were given away 
by us, and the small number of 10 new names 
secured a Watch. This year weshall give away 
200 Watches. 

Remember that you will receive a liberal Pre- 
mium or a Cash Commission for every new sub- 
scriber you send us; and if you persevere, we 
are sure you can also obtain some one of these 

Presents. 


Splendid Presents 


GIVEN TO 


Subscribers to the Companion. 


200 Watches ! 


A MAGNIFICENT 


Henry F. Miller Piano 
And Estey Organ! 


100 more Waltham Watches will be given this 
year than were given last year, 


This offer of Presents was made in our Annual 
Premium List which we issued last October. They 
are to be given next July to the 204 old subscribers 
to the CoMPANION who send us the largest numbers 
of new subscribers before July 1, 1879. 

1 Miller Grand Square Piano,cost...81000 

1 Five Hundred Dollars in Cash...... 

1 Five Hundred Dollars in Cash 

1 J. Estey & Co. Organ, cost.. 

2 Waltham Gold Watches, cost each, 

2 Waltham Gold Watches, 

3 Waltham Gold Watches, 

4 Waltham Gold Watches, 

9 Waltham Gold Watches, 
10 Waltham Gold Watches, 
10 Waltham Gold Watches, 
15 Waltham Silver Watches, 
20 Waltham Silyer Watches, 
30 Waltham Silver Watches, 
40 Waltham Silver Watches, 
55 Waltham Silver Watches, “ 


The Presents Offered Above 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


The small number of TEN new names se- 
cured a Watch last year, when only 
ninety -four Watches were 
given as Presents. 


Now over One Hundred more Watches 
will be given. 


Almost every subscriber, therefore, has an 
opportunity this year to secure a Watch 
who works heartily and successfully 
for the paper. 


The Cifts. 


These Presents will be given to the two hun- 
dred and four subscribers who secure the two hun- 
dred and four largest numbers of new names, no 
matter which of the Premiums or Commissions they 





may receive for their new subscribers, 


No 
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No Premiums forwarded unless — is sent. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





NEW AND COSTLY PREMIUMS 


OFFERED FOR Jewelry ar are in beautiful colored 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COMPANION. 





WE OFFER the following new and very attractive 
Premiums,—in addition to those offered in our Annual 


List last October,—as fresh inducements to our readers |™™° Postage and packing, cts. 


to obtain New Subscribers to the ComPANION. These 


articles are as good, or better, and of more value than we | Venetian Shawl and Lace Pin, No. 121, Given for one new name, 


claim for them, ae can be purchased at the prices 


given. Lace Pin is most elegant- : 
ly ornamented in bright jf 
enamel. If desired, we |F . 
can send instead of the BEE ee ey ve see eres! 
No new name will be received unless payment of $1 75 in | Stork pattern, a beautiful Lily of the Valley design, which matches the Cuff 
Pins. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 


CONDITIONS. 





full is made in advance. 


These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtaining 
new subscribers, not to new subscribers. . 

No person sending his own name asa subscriber can re- 
ceive a Premium for it. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying 
the full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may obtain and send us. 

No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indi- 
cated for each one, has been received by us. 


\#~ Send for a full Premium List, if you have not received one. | Venetian Sleeve Buttons, No. 366. Given for one new name. 





Premiums. 
Nelly’s Silver Mine. Given for one new name. 

This is a most charming story for girls, written by “H. H.’? We cannot 
praise it too much It is the story of a New England family who go to Col- 
orado to live. Nelly hears stories of the t 
and thinks she discovers a silver mine. The reader will certainly discover a 
silver mine in Nelly’s charming character, and besides reading a most de- 
lightfal story, will gain an instructive view of life in the far West. Given 
forone new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 





Donald’s School-Days. By Gzn. 0. 0. Howanp, U. 8. A. 
Given for one new name. 

This is the best book for boys we have recently seen. It gives a picture of 
old-time school-life that excites the interest and wins the heart of the reader, 
and excites an interest that is bling. We geta view of Donald’s school- 
life and sports, his academy life and college training; his vacations and 
school-teachi It p ts so realistic a picture of the old-time develop- 








ment of successful scholars and professional men, that it has a romance and , PERE Re We 
attraction for boys of older growth as well as for the young. Given for one Fret Saw Pin, Solid Gold. Given for one new name. 


newname. Postage and packing, 15 cts, 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. 


Every Day Facts for Every Day Life. Given for one new name. 
This book is a convenient Encyclopedia for every family. It contains 
more than 400 pages of finely printed matter. It treats of more than 1000 
different subjects that relate to home living, divided in parts as follows: Ac- 
CIDENTS AND Disease, their Remedies, nature of medicines, etc.; Animal 


Physiology in all its subdivisions ; Chemistry for the household ; Cookery for | Union Web Hammock. Given for one new name and 25 cts. extra. 


every household ; Food, Fruit, Furniture, Infancy and Childhood, Houses, 
Gardening, Amusements, Law and Miscellaneous. Each topic can be readily 
found both by the index and also by the dictionary arrangement. The pur- 
pose of the author has been to pack within its pages as much reliable informa- 
tion on as large a variety of subjects as would render the book valuable in 
connection with nearly all the requirements of every-day life. We have 
made arrangements for a large edition of this book, and desire to favor our 
subscribers in its purchase. We give this book for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. The 
former price was $1 50. 


Shipman’s Patent Shuting pert. Given for one new mame. 

This wonder- 
ful little inven- 
tion will great- 
ly aid the fret 
sawyer in put- 
ting work to- 
gether It is 
composed of a 
black wulnut 
shuting board, 
12x6 inches, by means of which you can square up work, bevel edges, make 
mitres, square joints, &c.,&c. A fine nickel plated plane goes with each 
Shuting Board, also tieteeeldian, It should be the companion of every one 
who uses the Bracket Saw Given for one new name, Postage and 
packing, 27 cts. 

We offer it for sale for $1, and 24 cts. in stamps for postage. 





Garden Tools, Improved. Given for one new name. 
These toois are made for the use of girls 

and ladies about their flower-gardens ; 

also for men and boys in the vegetable 

gardens. They are about 12 inches long, 

strong, neat and durable. Every home in 


the elty or country that has » bit of) | 





ground f bles, as well as 
every farm, should have one of these sets. 
Give the children tools, and set them to 
work doing good to others and gaining 
health for themselves. We give this im- 
: proved and elegant set for only one new 
name Postage and packing, 21 
cts. 
We offer the set for sale, including the 


payment of postage by us, for $1, We} 


will send 6, by express, to one address 


Venetian Sleeve Buttons, No. 360. Given for one new name. 








of the Colorado Mountains, | Venetian Set of Jewelry, No. 372. Given for two new names. 











Venetian Jewelry. — Very Elegant. 


This new Jewelry is very beautiful. It is made from reo omrowigh roel 

te, and will wear a long time. The ornamental designs on the face of the 

Remrmeps °t arate, of fine gold 
never 








Lily gala, tamiane wall Gusable. Sure to plane, Given forene new 


We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 






This Beautiful Shawl or (5 


-¥-¥. ¥. ee. 2, x vw. oe ee 


We offer it for sale, including the pay t of postage by us, for $1. 





Neat, appropriate, durable and 
@) admired by all, Given for one new 
4] name. Postage and pack- 
y) ing, 15 cts. 

We offer-them for sale, includ: 
ing the payment of postage by us, 
for $1. 





These Buttons are of a new and very ele- 
gant design. Given for one new name, 
a) Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer these Buttons for sale, including 
the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





This Set consists of Sleeve Buttons, Col- 
\ lar Button and three Bosom Studs. Each 
piece is beautifully ornamented and very 
H handsome. Entire set given for two new 
names. Postage and packing, 9 
cts. We offer the Set for sale, including 
the payment of postage by us, for $2. 
Price of Collar Button aud Studs alone, 








ee become so popular that we 
have 4 d and factured a Fret Saw Badge 
Pin. The ¢ cut shows the exact size and style of this 
pretty Pin. It is solid gold, is handsomely chased, 
and has a place for initials. Two or three initials 15 cts. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Have you ever 
enjoyed the rare 
luxury of a Ham- 
mock? We say 
luxury, because 
there is nothing 
like it to rest the 
tired body and 
mind during the 
hot months of 
summer, Every 
one. who lives in 
the country , from 
baby to grand- 
parents, ought to 
own a Hammock. The one we here offer is the celebrated Union Wes 
Hammock. It is ten feet long and has a 6-foot bed, and is warranted 
to sustain 500 pounds. weight. This Hammock is superior to those im- 
ported, as each mesh is interwoven, which renders it impossible to unravel. 
Variegated in color, and very handsome, If you wish to enjoy the warm af- 
ternoons and evenings you can best do it ina Union Web Hammock. Given 
for one new name and 25cts. Postage and packing, 25 cts. 
We offer it for sale for $1, and 25 cts. in stamps to pay postage. We can 
send an 11-foot Hammock, sustain 1,000 pounds’ weight, for $2, and 25 cts, 


ivr 


Patent Folding Scissors. Nicxzn Prarep. Given for onenew name. 











foronenewname. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Fisherman’s Pocket Outfit. Given for one new name. 






Stamping Outfit for Embroidery. Given for one new name, 


These Pocket Folding Scissors are made from 
the best material, and are nickel plated to prevent 
rusting. They are convenient for carrying in the 
pocket, and are quickly adjusted for use. We Giant pase Engine. Given for one new name. 
give free, with scissors, a real morocco case. Given 


This consists of a strong 
canvas case, leather 





Fancy needlework is a pleasing and profitable occupation for ladies. A 


beautiful spray of flowers, worked with silk in colors, adds great beauty to 
articles of use as well as of ornament. This Outfit 
Patterns of sprays of flowers, vines, butterflies, corner ornaments, &c., for ~ 
working in silk, Toilet Mats, Shawl Bags, Slippers, Children’s Dresses, Pil- 
low Shams, Skirt Borders, Table Spreads, &c., &c. ; also 1 Distributing Pad, 
1 Box Black Stamping Powder, 1 Box White Stamping Powder and complete 





ists of 10 Parch t 


lessons. Many teachers charge $5 for giving lessons in Embroidery Stamp- 
ing, besides charging $1 75 for the Outfit. With this Outfit any lady can ac- 
quire the art herself and do a profitable business in her neighborhood stamp- 
ing for others. We also give one initial free with each Outfit. Given for 
only one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer the Outfit for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 


Three-Jointed Fishing Rod with Tackle. For one new name. 











Herc is a prize which will make the eyes of any boy sparkle who delights 
in fishing It consists of a real Three-Jointed Fishing Rod with strong brass 
ferrules, This Rod is suitable for trout and for most kinds of fishing.. It 
also contains 2 good Lines, 6 assorted Hooks, 2 new style Sinkers, 2 splendid 
Fly Hooks for trout and 2 Hooks attached to hair or gut snell. This splen- 
did eutfit is given for one new name. Postage and packing, 25 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. 


Houchin’s Revolving Grater. Given for one new name. 
This is a useful family article. It is well 
made, and is not liable to get out of order. It 
is used for grating squash, pumpkin, cocoa- 
nut, horseradish, &c, The teeth do not choke 
up, and it cuts faster than any other Grater. 
Given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 20 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment 
of postage by us, for $1. 





Renenze a Printing Press with Ink, Type, Cards, &c. Given 
three new names. 

With this Out- 
fit almost any 
boy or girl can 
do a paying 
business at card 
printing. The 
Press is made 
entirely of mal- 
P leableiron. Itis 
japanned and is 
tastefully orna- 
mented with red and gold stripes, It is provided with Ink Table, Platen 
Bands, Screw Chase 23¢x4 inches in size. We give with the Press, 1 Com- 
posing Pallet, 2-inch Composition Roller, 1 box Best Card Ink, 1 Set Spacing 
Reglet, 1 Pack White Bristol Cards and a full 2 A, 3a font of fancy type, 
with spaces and quads. The whole put up in a sliding-cover wooden box, 
Given for only three new names. It must be sent by Express. 

We offer the outfit for sale for $3. 





The Favorite Watch. Given for fifteen new names, 


The Favorite is an American Watch, and 
is made especially for us. The movement 
is full-plate expansion balance, and has 7 
jewels, The Case is coin silver and weighs 
2ounces. We have tested these Watches, 
and can assure our readers that they are 
as accurate time-keepers as almost any $25 
Watch to be found. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity, because it is genuine. Every Watch 
will be regulated antl tested before it is 
sent from our office. Either a Hunting 
Case or Open Face Watch will be given for 
fifteen new names. 

We offer either for sale for $10, and 25 
cents for postage and packing, 





This Steam Engine has more power than 
any other of its size ever made, It has a 
Strong, polished brass boiler, a metal steam 
chest, a perfect oscillating piston, with metal 
piston-rod and bearings. The fiy-wheel is 
strong, and is connected with the pulley by 
means of a metal shaft. It has a fine spirit- 






















assortment of Hooks 





for $4.50; 12, by express, to one address for $7 50. 


bound. It contains an} 


Lines, &c., also a good 
knife for dressing fish. 
The inside of the case is 
waterproof, and contains 
& patene cushion for hold- 
ing hooks, Given for only 
one new name. Post- 


age and packing, 9 










lamp and a polished brass base on which 
the boiler rests. This is just the Engine to inter- 
est the young people in mechanics. It is perfectly 
safe, «imple, and easy to operate. Fill the boiler 
two hiras full of water, light the spirit-lamp, and 
in a .ew minutes the Engine will start like a thing 
of life; the fly-wheel making several. thousand revo- 
lutions per minute, It cannot explode, 
as it has a perfect safe®y valve. Given 
for one new name, Postage and 
» 9 cts. 





; cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. - No Premiums forwarded unless Postage Is sent. 








Improved Saw Outfit. With Rosewood Enamel 
- Handle and Nickel-Plated Ferrule. Given for one 


Boys and Girls find a rapid 
sale, at good prices, for Clocks 
which they make with the Fret 
Saw. Most Clock designs are 
so difficult to saw out and put 
together that a person can 
hardly get paid for stock and 
time. We have therefore de- 
signed this splendid clock of 
the “Queen Anne” style, which 
is easy to saw ont, and sim- 
pleto put together. It will find 
a quick sale if nicely made, 

To Every Person who from this date obtains our 
Improved Bracket Saw Outfit, or who purchases 
it of us, 





WE GIVE FREE 


1 Design for a S85 Queen Anne Clock. 

1 Design for a $2 50 Princess Wall-Pocket. 
1 Design for a $3 Eastlake Book-Shelf. 

1 Design for a $2 Eastlake Foot-Rest. 

1 Design for a $1 75 Eastlake Bracket. 
Designs for $50 worth of Brackets, &c. 


Thousands of Boys and Girls find steady em- 
ployment and good pay at fret-sawing. To aid you in 
making money, we propose to furnish all parties who 
from this date obtain our Bracket Saw Outfit, the set of 
clock works to match the “Queen Anne,” with dial, glass 
face, ha \ds, key, &c., at @1.25,which is a reduction of 
fifty cents, 

With each Saw Outfit we shall give a certificate, which 
will be good until used, and will entitle you to buy the 
clock works of us at $1.25. The regular price is $1.75. 
Only those who obtain our Saw Outfit from this date 
will be entitled to this reduction on the clock works. 














$6.75 for Si. 


When you buy our Bracket Saw Outfit 
for @1, you get for @1 what would cost 
you, as usually sold in the stores, 86.75. 
The 15 designs alone, if bought separately, 
would cost you at least $5.60. 








OUR xEW 
BRACKET SAW OUTFIT 


NOW CONSISTS OF 


1 Steel Frame, 75 Bracket and Orna- 
mental Designs (full size), 1 Doz. Best 
Steel Saw Blades, 1 Brad Awl, 1 Sheet 
Sand Paper, 200 Miniature Designs 
(with a price list at full size), 1 Sheet of Impres- 
sion Paper, 5 Silhouette Designs (Comic), 1 
Book of Instructions for Wood Sawing and 
Wood Carving—24 pages. 

Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 
20 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


The Companion Autograph Album and one 
Copy of Choice Selections, Given for one 


new name, 





This is a most beautiful and desirable Aut ih Al- 


aes 4 





bum. It is handsomely bound, has embossed gilt covers, 


round corners, and gilt edges. Besides the ordinary blank 
pages for collecting the names of your friends, there are 
over 30 pages on which are reproduced the fac-simile 
names of as many distinguished people. We mention s 
few of them: Bayard Taylor, Whittier, Longfellow, Bry- 
ant, Tennyson, Louisa Alcott, Dickens, Holmes, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Queen Victoria, Thackeray, President 
Hayes, &c., &c. In addition, we have reproduced in the 
hand-writing of the authors stanzas from many famous 
poems. As these were photographed directly from the 
original writing, it will show how they looked when writ- 
ten. Among them are stanzas from “‘ America,”’ “Excel- 
sior,”” “Home, Sweet Home,”’ “Old Tronsides,”” “Mand 
Muller,” “Thanatopsis,” “The Minute Gun,” “Old 
Oaken Bucket,”’ &., &c. This makes the Companion 
Autograph Album the choicest ever published. The Book 
of “Choice Selections’’ contains 32 pages, comprising 
original and selected, friendly, affectionate, h 
and dedieatory verses, suitable for inscriptions in Auto- 
graph Albums. Both given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 6 cts. ; 

We offer them for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. The 
“Choice Selections” we will send separately on receipt of 
20 cents. 


Lady’s Peari-Handied Knife, Scissors and 
Folding Boot-Buttoner. For one new name. 








This is a tempting 
premium for the ladies, 
as it contains three 
good and useful arti- 
cles,—a fine two- 

bladed, 
genuine 
pearl -han- 
dled, la 


dy’s knife, a painof superior six-inch lady's scisse-s, and 
a folding pocket- boot-buttoner, nickel-plated. All given 
for only one new name. Postage and packing, 12 


cts. 
Weoffer the package for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 





Lady’s Pocket-Book, Improved. Given for one 


new name. 


For a long time we 
have been seeking to 
find a better Lady’s 


readers than we could 
find last fall. Wehave 
spent much time 
among manufacturers 
of New England and 
New York, and have 
now found our ideal Lady's Pocket-Book. It is made of 
elegantly finished red or black Leather, and looks as fine 
as the best Russia Leather books. It has two compartments 
on each side, and each is lined with soft brown leather. 
One side is closed with an ornamental leather tuck, and 
the other with a nickel-plated clasp The centre opening 





is also soft leather, and is designed for specie, bills, or L 


dress samples. This is closed with a nickel clasp and 
frame. The handle is made of the same leather as the 
book, and is attached by two rings and kept in place by 
two beads of steel, all of which are beautifully nickel- 
plated. This book is handsome enough for the rich, and 
very durable for the poor. We will send either the black 
orred. Given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 9 cts. 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


Thorne’s Portable Cooker, No. 4. Given for 


one new name, 





This isa recent invention, It is at least fifty per cent, 
better than any other article ofits kind. It is invaluable 
for Tourists, Sportsmen, Laboring Men, Travelling Men, 
Railroad Men, Picnic Parties and every one who cannot 
eat his food at his own table. It will boil water quicker 
than a cook-stove; will fry meat, eggs, fish, &c., as well 
as any cook-stove, Specially adapted to the sick-room. 
We have tested these goods in our office, and cannot com- 
mend them too much for all we claim forthem. No.4 
consists of one Stove, with four Screw Top Burners, one 
Fry Pan, one Coffee and Tea Dish (holds two full cups), 
one Knife, Fork and Spoon. Seven pieces, and all packed 
ins neat box 534x144 inches. Given for only one new 


Pocket-Book for our | 


= 


ROYAL ARCHERY. 


(Wright & Thorn’s Patent.) 


Archery is the royal out-door 
sport of England. Within the 
past two years it has gained a 
strong hold in this country. Last 
year it was impossible to supply 
the immense demand for Archery 
Goods. In many localities Archery 
is fast taking the place of Croquet 
as an out-door sport for ladies and 
gentlemen, It is a fascinating, 
healthy and social pastime. We 
now offer a new line of Archery, 
which is of American invention, 
andis superior to old-style Arch- 
ery imported from England, and 
much cheaper in price. The pat- 
ent ‘Royal Bows’ are so made 
that they can be taken apart and 








packed into a small space. By a peculiar construction, it permits the arrow 
to pass through fixed bearings in the centre of the Bow without touching 
the wings in the arrow. The Royal Bows are much finer in appearance, and 
more durable, than any other kind made. 

For Two New Names we give a two dollar Royal Bow, made of 
second growth ash, highly finished, with jap d metal centre and nickel- 
plated tips. Length, 5 feet, and a 5-inch centre. 

For One New Name we give four 20-inch patent arrows, Brass 
Points and Nocks with the improved Hair-Cloth Wings. Price of these ar- 
rows, $2 75 per dozen. 

For One New Name we give one 12-inch Quiver with Belt. Price, $1. 

For Two New Names we give one 24-incli Improved Extra Quality 
Target. Price, $210. 

For Two New Names we give one 4 feet 6-inch Folding Target Stand. 
Price, $2. See cut No. 2. 

For One New Name we give one Leather Finger Tip. Price, $1. 

For the benefit of parties living ata distance, we have prepared an Illus- 
trated Catalogue of Archery Goods which we will send to any one on appli- 
cation. We will also send Hints on Archery, Rules for forming and regulating 
Archery Clubs, and much other information which will be of value. We keep 
an assortment of Royal Archery Bows, costing from $1 to $7 each; also all 
grades, sizes and prices of Quivers, Arrows, Targets, &. We send all 
Archery goods by Express. 

Cut No. 1 shows the Finger-Tips, which have leather thimbles, to prevent 
the string from hurting the fingers. 

No. 2 shows the Target-Stand when folded. 

No. 3 shows the Bow taken apart for packing. It also shows the metal 
centre. 

No. 4 shows the Royal Bow strung ready for shooting. 

Any of the goods mentioned will be sent by express on receipt of price. 





























name. Postage and packing, 21 cts. | 2 aa mig pia 


We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for $1. ) 


Thorne’s Portable Cooker, No.5. Given for 
two new names. 





This is larger than No. 4, and contains more pieces. It 
is designed for two or more persons. It consists of one 
Stove, one two-quart Coffee Dish and Fry Pan, two eight- 
inch Dinner Plates, one Tablespoon, two Knives, two 
Forks, two Teaspoons, two Cups, one Salt and one 
Pepper Cup. Sixteen pieces packed in a box 8x44, 
inches. Given for two new names. Postage and 
packing, 50 cts., or by express, and charges 
paid by one receiving it. 

We offer it for sale for $2. We will send it by mail if 
50 cts. is sent for postage, otherwise we will send by ex- 
press. 


Pearl-Handied Pocket-Knife, Four Blades. 


Given for one new name. 





This beautiful PocketeKnife has a genuine Pearl Han- 
dle, which makes it the most desirable knife of the kind 
we have ever offered, It has one large blade and three 
smaller ones, which are made from the best English steel. 
This knife isa gem for any boy toown. Given for che 
new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


Genuine Wostenhoim Farmer's Knife. 


Given for one new name. 





Farmers, mechanics, and all who require a strong jack- 
knife of the finest cutting quality of steel, can find here 


sucha knife. This isagenuine Wostenholm I XL knife, |- 


with @ polished horn handle, a large and a small biade. 
We guarantee that no better cutting knife can be found 
at any price, Given foronenew name. Postage and 
packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1, 


THE GENUINE 


HOLLY SAW, 
TABLE, ysis 


ual of Instruction, &c., 
. given for only 
THREE NEW NAMES. 
We will give free the following valuable list 
of to every one who earns this Saw as a 
Premium or buys it forcash. With this Saw amd 
these splendid Designs, any boy or girl ought to 
make enough money to clothe themselves for a 
year, besides filling their homes with beautiful 
articles for ornament and use. 
1 Design for a $5 Queen Anne Clock. 
1 Design for a $2 50 Princess Wall-Pocket. 
1 Design for a $3 Eastlake Book-Shelf. 
1 Design for a $2 Eastlake Foot-Rest. 
1 Design for a $1 75 Eastlake Bracket 
Design for a $2 Slipper-Holder. 
Iso for $50 worth of Brack- 
200 Miniature Désigns, 5 Sil- 
1 Sheet Impression 
per, 12 Best Steel Saw Blades, 2 
it Drill Points, 1 Illustrated Man- 
Fret Sawing and Wood Carv- 


a cut gives a good idea of this 
splendid Holly Scroll Saw with 
which thousands of boys are 
good and profitable 
business at jig sawing. This isa 
better machine than was sold five 
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